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HAT the twenty-one American republics 

should all be represented in the Scientific Con- 

gress in Washington by a thousand of their 

most distinguished citizens is a notable event, 
but far more notable is the fact that the twenty- 
one independent American nations are all republics. 
Besides these, Canada is to all intents and pur- 
poses a republic, tho nominally governed by an ap- 
pointed representative of an European nation. Apart 
from British America, only a few insignificant fringes 
along the Atlantic coast have an exotic color; the con- 
tinent is self-governed and republican. 

That this is the great fact is to the credit of our own 
nation. Ours was the first of these republics, and is 
stronger and richer than all the rest put together. It 
was our example that made them republics. And when 
independent, it became our privilege to protect them. 
Hence, nearly a century ago, came the Monroe Doctrine. 
Under the shadow of that Doctrine they have grown, 
some of them to a fine maturity. It is not strange that 
our Secretary of State in welcoming the delegates to 
this Pan-American Congress and the delegates in their 
responses should have recognized what the Monroe Doc- 
trine has done, and should have anticipated a more inti- 
mate sentiment of Pan-American good-will. 

The Monroe Doctrine had no purpose to control or 
patronize the infant republics. It simply said, and wholly 
for the protection of our own nation, that no European 
Power should obtain a new foothold on our Continent. 
The camel should not put its nose into our tent. The 
Doctrine has been efficient. During the century no Euro- 
pean Power has gained one inch of American territory. 


When one threatened it has been resisted. Meanwhile 
/ 


E have already discussed at length the Presi- 

dent’s preparedness program from the military 
and financial standpoint. Is there not an aspect of the 
problem, however, more fundamental than either? 

Here we are in the midst of the direst calamity known 
to history. Europe is bleeding to death. Asia is strain- 
ing every nerve to hold our friendship. We would seem to 
be safer from invasion than at any time during our his- 
tory. We are not only safe, but we are prosperous. Our 
prosperity, however, is not the result of our own plan- 
ning. It is coined out. of Europe’s agony. And yet at the 
very time when our hearts should open as never before 
to the piteous cries from across the water, when all our 
thoughts and all our substance should be freely given to 
binding up the broken wounds, when the hour calls for 
2 supreme and glorious unselfishness, we are proposing 
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Africa thas been portioned out among the nations of 
Europe, but not America. When some European creditor 
nation has threatened to enforce payment of some little 
republic’s extravagant debts we have peacefully inter- 
vened at the request of the endangered state. We have 
taken no advantage to ourselves beyond the advantage of 
keeping the Eastern Continents out of the Western. 
Nor have we interfered in the differences between the 
twenty republics, unless our own Mexican War is an ex- 
ception, when we recognized the independence of Texas 
and were thereby involved in war. Chile and Peru had 


' their war and we did not interfere. Chile and Argen- 


tina divided Patagonia between them with no objection 
from us. We have also added one to the number of inde- 
pendent American republics, Cuba, by our war with 
Spain, and relieved Porto Rico from European domina- 
tion. 

It is not strange that the other republics should at 
times have feared that our purpose was selfish. Such it 
is not, and the twenty republics are coming to recognize 
our friendly purpose. This is what is implied in Pan- 
Americanism, each for all. It means peace, it means pros- 
perity and wealth. While the three continents of the 
Eastern hemisphere are drenched in blood, slaughter- 
ing and impoverishing each other and themselves, the 
American policy brings peace and wealth and added 
population. To the Monroe Doctrine it adds the Pan- 
American Doctrine of good-will, mutual and trustful 
helpfulness, We are twenty-one sister nations, and when 
this fearful war is ended the nations of the old world 
will be quick to learn our lesson and we are confident 
will follow our example. Then the league of peace shall 
encircle the earth. 


to retire within our little world and proclaim as our na- 
tional policy, “safety first.” 

Instead of considering how to embark on a course 
that would bring us the gratitude and love of every na- 
tion—such for instance as taxing ourselves to lend them 
a billion dollars to repair their losses after the war— 
we propose a plan that will inevitably make each one 
of them hate us a little more. 

Some years ago we returned to China $10,000,000, 
which was an overpayment on the Boxer indemnity. 
That was not a present to China, but only a refusal to 
keep what did not rightfully belong to us. Yet the re- 
turn of that sum—half the cost of a modern dread- 
naught—has made the United States the most beloved 
nation on earth in the hearts of that great Asiatic 
people now so sincerely groping for light and liberty. Is 
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there not a lesson here for a nation that would plan pre- 
paredness for peace? 

Let us then make haste slowly in increasing our arma- 
ments. By the time the war is over we shall most 
likely find the nations ready to organize the world 
for peace and some sort of disarmament. If that is the 
case, any great burden of taxation now imposed on the 
American people for armament purposes will be wasted. 

If the nations, however, instead of making a durable 
peace, only declare a truce in order to continue the mad 
scramble for greater and ever greater armaments, then 
the United States, having lost neither in treasure nor 
in men, will be in a better position than any other na- 
tion to enter the inevitable and crushing race whose 
end is death to all but the most powerful. 


PANAMA AND SUEZ 


HE inclusion of the Suez Canal within the zone of 

war seems likely to effect a decided change in the 
status of the Panama Canal. The Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
upon which the neutralization of the Panama Canal de- 
pends, states in Article III that 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of com- 
merce and of war of all nations observing these Rules, on 
terms of entire equality. . . . : 

The canal shall never be blockaded nor shall any right 
of war be exercized nor any act of hostility be committed 
within it. 

The words “observing these rules” refer, as stated 
in the preceding paragraph of the treaty, to “the Con- 
vention of Constantinople, signed the 28th of October, 
1888, for the free navigation of the Suez Canal” and 
which “the United States adopts as the basis of the 
neutralization of such ship canal.” 

Let us see then what this “basis of neutralization” 
stipulates. The chief clauses of the Convention of Con- 
stantinople bearing on this point are: 


Article I. The Suez Maritime Canal shall always be free 
and open in time of war as in time of peace, to every vessel 
of commerce or of war, without distinction of flag. Con- 
sequently, the high contracting parties agree not in any way 
to interfere with the free use of the canal, in time of war 
as in time of peace. The canal shall never be subjected to 
the exercize of the right of blockade. 


The high contracting parties agree that no right of war, 
no act of hostility, nor any act having for its object to ob- 
struct the free navigation of the canal, shall be committed 
in the canal and its ports of access, as well as within a 
radius of three marine miles from those ports, even tho the 
Ottoman Empire should be one of the belligerent powers. 


In time of war belligerent powers shall not disembark nor 
embark within the canal and its ports of access either troops, 
munitions, or materials of war. 


This Convention was signed by the representatives of 


‘Great Britain, Germany, Austria-Hungary, France 
Italy, Russia, Turkey, Spain, and Netherlands. Their 
agents in Egypt are charged to watch over the execu- 
tion of the Convention. The Sultan of Turkey and the 
Khedive of Egypt are permitted to take such measures 
for the defense of Egypt “by their own forces” as may 
be necessary, but Article I, the first paragraph of the 
above quotation, is not so waived. 

The Great War has left little or nothing remaining 
of the Convention of Constantinople. All of the signa- 
tories are involved except Spain and the Netherlands. 
The Suez Canal has been the scene of one conflict and 
is likely to become the center of another and fiercer 
struggle. The British Government has deposed the 


Khedive, set up a Sultan independent of Turkey and 
declared a protectorate over Egypt. Since even neu- 
tral lines like the Dutch are now going around by 
the Cape of Good Hope instead of thru the canal we 
may imagine what would happen if a vessel flying the 
German or Austrian flag should try to go thru. 

On August 5, 1914, the day after Great Britain de- 
clared war on Germany, the Government seized all Ger- 
man ships of over 5000 tons displacement and fourteen 
knots speed in Egyptian ports.German and Austrian men 
anywhere in Egypt were arrested and deported. All these 
acts took place, it should be understood, while Great 
Britain was still legally at peace with Turkey and while 
the Sultan was still nominally sovereign of Egypt and 
the canal zone. 

During the autumn and winter of 1914 the Suez Canal 
was fortified on both sides and 12,000 men brought from 
Australia, New Zealand and India to defend it. In Feb- 
ruary and March Suez was attacked by the Turks, but 
they were repelled by the artillery of the forts and the 
warships which patroled the canal. 

We are not here questioning the propriety of any 
of these acts, but merely considering their bearing upon 
our rights at Panama. Referring back to the quotation 
from the Hay-Pauncefote treaty at the beginning of this 
article we see that it specifies that only nations “‘observ- 
ing these rules” are entitled to equality of treatment in 
regard to tolls and the passage of vessels of commerce 
and war. These words “observing these rules” were not 
in the first draft of the treaty, which was amended by 
the Senate and never ratified, but were inserted in the 
final draft which was ratified. The clause “no fortifica- 
tions shall be erected commanding the canal or the 
waters adjacent” and the phrase “in time of peace as in 
time of war” following the words “the canal shall be free 
and open” which were originally in the treaty were 
struck out of its final form. This has permitted us to 
fortify the canal, but by a curious inconsistency the 
treaty debars us from “any act of hostility” in Panama. 

This inconsistency has now, it seems to us, been re- 
moved. It cannot be said that Great Britain has re- 
cently been “observing these rules” in Suez and she 
is the only nation who possesses any treaty rights in 
Panama, for the United States refused to agree with 
her proposal that the same guarantees be extended to 
“all nations which shall agree to observe these rules.” 
Whether her violation of the Convention of Constanti- 
nople invalidates per se the Hay-Pauncefote Convention 
is a question for constitutional lawyers to decide. But 
anyhow, the acts of Great Britain in Suez during the 
present war have established a precedent which would 
debar her from objecting if in a similar emergency 
we used the Panama Canal’ Zone as freely for belliger- 
ent purposes as we would use any part of our own 
territory. 


WHAT GOOD WAS YOUR SCHOOLING? 


RITICIZING schools is a very popular pastime. It 
amuses the public and the teachers don’t seem to 
mind. Besides—who knows?—perhaps the criticism 
may some time take effect and then we shall see 
radical changes in our educational system. Meantime 
we can at least continue to talk about it. 
As soon as we leave school or college and plunge into 
active life, we make two discoveries. We find out that 
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our education has in some ways given us valuable prep- 
aration for our new duties and we also feel the lack of 
certain other forms of training which our schooling 
might have given us but did not. Now the studies or 
discipline which have proved beneficial to one person 
may turn out to be quite useless for another, and we 
must have the experience of many if we are to draw any 
safe conclusion as to the sins of omission and commis- 
sion in our educational system. 

So we are going to hold an experience meeting on this 
subject. We wish every reader of The Independent would 
answer two questions: 


1. Of all you were taught at school what has proved most 
useful to you in after life? 

2. What have you had to learn since leaving school which 
you might have m taught there? 


Make your answer definite, brief and sincere. Give 
your reason why that particular study was or might 
have been valuable to you, but do not write over a hun- 
dred words about it. If you use fifty words it is much 
more apt to be published. These questions might well 
be put to clubs and teachers’ meetings, for they would 
bring out an interesting discussion and we should like 
to have the results of such collective questioning. Of 
course we do not necessarily limit the word “useful” to 
its narrow or vocational sense. You may think that what 
has helped you most was some special form of training, 
a new viewpoint or an inspiring ideal, but in that case 
to avoid vagueness you should point just why that par- 
ticular study and not some other had such an effect 
upon your mind and character. All replies should be in 
by February 20. A postal card will do. 








TOM OSBORNE 
HE indictment of Thomas Mott Osborne, warden of 
Sing Sing prison, is but another example of the 
ingratitude of democracies. 

Here is a man who has dared to substitute the law 
of love for the law of force in the community which he 
governs, a man who before our very eyes and in a few 
months has turned a cage of wild beasts into a self- 
respecting community of law and order, a man who in 
any other country would be decorated for his great pub- 
lic services, and yet now the victim of a foul conspiracy 
to ruin his character and drive him from public life. It 
seems incredible! 

\When he is acquitted—for it is inconceivable that he 
should not be acquitted—he should be reappointed to the 
wardenship of Sing Sing. We sincerely hope that Gov- 
ernor Whitman will take no uncertain attitude on this 
question. If he goes back on Tom Osborne, his own polit- 
ical death knell will have been sounded. There is not a 
shadow of a doubt that the whole people are with 
Osborne. 

To Professor Kirchwey, who unselfishly stepped 
into the breach and assumed the wardenship of Sing 
Sing until the trial is over, the citizens of the state of 
New York and the country owe a debt of gratitude. 
Without his willingness to come forward to see that the 
Osborne policies are continued, the powers of evil might 
have conquered and Sing Sing would have been thrown 
back into the -jungle. 

As for State Superintendent of Prisons Riley, who 
has been fighting Osborne from the beginning, the 
sooner he goes the better. What is the Governor think- 
ing of in keeping him in office? 





THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


HE latest speech of Lloyd George in the House of 
Commons has produced a more powerful effect 
than any oratorical effort of recent times. His warning 
that the delay in military operations and the obstructive 
rules of the trades unions might prove fatal to the cause 
of the Allies has startled and thrilled the nation: 
We have been too late in this, too late in that, too late 
in arriving at decisions, too late in starting this enterprise 
or that adventure. The footsteps of the Allies have been 


dogged by the ar specter of too late. Let not “Too 
Late” be inscribed on the portals of our workshops. 


It is a curious fate that has made this poor and despised 
Welsh lawyer the leading man in England. A few years 
ago he was execrated by the ruling classes, the aristoc- 
racy, the clergy and the capitalists, who now look to him 
as the savior of the country. Yet he is imposing taxes ten 
times greater than those then thought intolerable and 
controlling the industries of the nation in a way that 
would once have been denounced as rank socialism. In 
appearing before the trades union congress a few 
months ago he introduced himself, quite correctly, as 
“the most extensive employer of labor in the world.” 
He has brought the manufactories of army supplies up 
to an unprecedented state of efficiency and the British 
workman finds himself, much to his surprize, getting 
more money than he ever saw before. 

Lloyd George is now the dominant figure in a cabinet 
composed of the ablest men of all parties, and in case 
of Asquith’s fall he is likely to become Prime Minister. 


“AMERICAN BARONS” 


HAT is what the newspapers call them, these men 
who were born American citizens but have become 
British noblemen, William Waldorf Astor and Thomas 
Shaughnessy. But.it is an obvious misnomer, a contra- 
diction in terms. For those who accept a title, especially 
an hereditary title, are thereby repudiating the funda- 
mental principle of this republic. Columbia disowns 
such degenerate sons, for what they esteem an honor 
is an insult to her. As old Ben Franklin puts it: 
’Tis neither manliness, sense nor grace 
For a man to spit in his mother’s face. 

We do not mind it when an American goes to live in 
England and becomes naturalized there because he likes 
the climate or the society better than ours, or finds 
there better business, professional or marital opportu- 
nities. Such freedom of migration is altogether desira- 
ble. We have the highest respect and admiration for 
the hundreds of young Americans who have taken serv- 
ice under the British flag in this crisis, for we realize 
that, altho they have had to swear allegiance to King 
George, they are really fighting in large part for the 
political principles which the two countries share. 

But to join the peerage which England is trying to 
shake off, to accept titles which are admittedly pur- 
chasable and treated as party graft, to seek a fictitious 
ennoblement which is tainted with historic tyranny’ aad 
which the noblest of Englishmen, such as Bright and 
Gladstone, have declined, proves that they are not 
merely aliens to America but enemies of Americanism. 
It seems strange that King George, now at a time when 
American sympathy and aid are desired, should need- 
lessly offend American sentiment by making two 
“American barons.” 

























































































































































































































































































































N June 18, 1888, William II 
of Germany in an address 
“To my People” said: 

Called to the throne of my fathers, I 
have taken over the government, look- 
ing to the King of all kings, and have 
vowed to God, following the example 
of my father, to be a righteous and 
gentle prince, to foster piety and the 
fear of God, to maintain peace, to fur- 
ther the welfare of the country, to be 
a help to the poor and opprest, and to 
be to the righteous man a true pro- 
tector. 


On July 27, 1900, this “righteous 
and gentle prince,” addressing Ger- 
man soldiers departing for Pekin to 
avenge the death of the German Min- 
ister, Baron von Ketteler, instruct- 
ed them: , 


You know very well that you are to 
fight against a cunning, brave, well- 
armed, and terrible enemy. If you come 
to grips with him, be assured quarter 
will not be given, no prisoners will be 
taken. Use your weapens in such a way 
that for a thousand years no Chinese 
shall dare to look upon a German ask- 
ance. Show your manliness. The bless- 
ing of God be with you! The prayers of 
an entire people and my wishes accom- 
pany you, every one. Open the way for 
culture once for all! 


On Mareh 22, 1905, the same 
peace-loving potentate addrest the 
burgomaster and citizens of Bremen 
on the occasion of the dedication of 
a monument to Frederick III. Pic- 
turing the glorious destiny of his 
empire, he said: 


For what has become of the so-called 
world-empires? Alexander the Great, 
Napoleon I, all the great warriors, have 
swum in blood and have left subjugated 
peoples behind them, who, at the first 
opportunity, have risen up again and 
brought the empire to ruin. The world- 
empire of which I have dreamed -shall 
consist in this, that the newly-created 
German Empire shall first of all enjoy 
on all sides the most absolute confidence 
as a quiet, honorable, and peaceful 
neighbor; and that if in the future they 
shall read in history of a German 
world-empire or of a Hohenzollern 
world-ruler, it shall not be founded 
upon acquisitions won with the sword, 
but upon the mutual trust of the na- 
tions who are striving for the same 
goals. 
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On August 4, 1914, the German 
army attacked Liége. On August 20 
it entered Brussels, and on August 
27 it burned Louvain, all in violation 
of “a scrap of paper,” wherein the 
Prussian Government had promised 
to respect and guarantee the neutral- 
ity of Belgium. On May 12, 1915, a 
commission headed by the Right 
Honorable Viscount Bryce, reported 
upon the atrocities, forever infa- 
mous, committed in the devastation 
of Belgium by an empire in which 
that helpless kingdom had placed 
confidence as a “quiet, honorable and 
peaceful neighbor.” 

On May 7, 1915, an Atlantic pas- 
senger steamer, the “Lusitania,” was 
torpedoed by a submarine in the 
service of the “righteous and gentle 
prince.” Of the nearly 1200 lives de- 
stroyed more than 100, including 
many women and children, were 
American citizens. On May 138 the 
Government of the United States 
sent a “firm” note to the German 
Government, setting forth that the 
destruction of the “Lusitania” was 
in violation of international law and 
of humanity. On May 31, Germany 
replied, justifying the act as proper 
under her conception of war, On 
June 9 our Government sent a sec- 
ond “firm” note, and on July 16 a 
third one. Whereupon, on September 
1, Germany ostensibly accepted the 
American view of the lawful conduct 
of submarine warfare. 

On November 1, the “Lusitania” 
case being still open, an Austrian 
submarine torpedoed, in the Medi- 
terranean, after she had stopped, as 
the Austro-Hungarian Government 
has officially admitted, the Italian 
passenger steamer “Ancona,” there- 
by sending to death defenseless non- 
combatants, including American citi- 
zens, among whom were women and 
children. On December 6 our Govern- 
ment dispatched a note to Vienna 
demanding that the “wanton slaugh- 
ter of defenseless non-combatants” 
be denounced, that the responsible 
submarine officer who had destroyed 
the “Ancona” be punished, and that 
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reparation be made for the killing 
and injury of American citizens. On 
December 15 the Austro-Hungarian 
Government asked for “particulars” 
and an “exchange of views.” On De- 
cember 19 our Government sent to 


_ Vienna a second “firm” note. On De- 


cember 29 the Austro-Hungarian 
Government replied to the second 
“Ancona” note, repudiating the sink- 
ing of the “Ancona,” stating that the 
commander of the offending subma- 
rine had been punished, offering in- 
demnity, and pledging the safety of 
neutrals and non-combatants at sea. 

On December 30, simultaneously 
with the publication of this Austrian 
reply, the passenger steamer “Per- 
sia,” from London for Bombay, was 
torpedoed and sunk in the Mediter- 
ranean. Among the hundreds of lives 
destroyed was that of a consul of 
the United States on his way to his 
post at Aden. 

Washington, it was reported, was 
“shocked.” Certain newspapers inti- 
mated that Washington was 
“amazed.” 

Self-respecting reader: Which 
would you rather be, a subject of a 
“righteous and gentle prince” who, 
fostering “piety and the fear of 
God,” opens “the way for culture 
once for all” by ravaging a kingdom 
that has trusted him “as a quiet, 
honorable and peaceful neighbor,” 
and by drowning non-combatant 
women and children; or a citizen of 
a republic whose President, having 
ignored or failed to perceive the 
greatest opportunity ever offered in 
human history for a firm exhibition 
of moral courage in defense of civili- 
zation and liberty, deals, month after 
month, in high-sounding periods 
with governments doubly and trebly 
forsworn, on the assumption that 
they may still be believed, under oath 
or otherwise, and who advises his 
masters, the American people, to 
suppress their indignation and hold 
their tongues in neutrality of 
thought and speech as of technically 
illegal acts? Think it over. 

New York City 
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pose The British steamer 
= ge “Persia,” of the Pen- 
insular and Oriental 
Line, on her way to Alexandria, was 
sunk about three hundred miles north- 
west of that port at five minutes past 
one on the afternoon of December 30. 
No torpedo was seen, but the second 
officer reports seeing the track of one. 
The vessel went down five minutes after 
the explosion and only four boats got 
away. Of the 182 passengers only 59 
were saved; of the 154 in the crew, 94 
were saved, according to the latest re- 
ports. This gives a total loss of 247 
lives, of whom 70 were women and 30 
were children, a death list second only 
to that of the “Lusitania.”” That a 
larger proportion of the crew escaped 
than of the passengers is surprizing but 
may be due to the suddenness of the 
sinking as it is said there was no panic. 
The crew mostly consisted of Lascars. 
Two Americans were on board. One 
of them was drowned, Robert Ney Mc- 
Neely, of North Carolina, who was on 
his way to Aden, at the entrance to the 
Red Sea, where he was to be Consul. 
The nationality of the submarine at- 


tacking the “Persia” is not known and 
there is a possibility that it was sunk 
by a mine instead of a torpedo. Altho 
the disaster occurred on Thursday no 
detailed news of it was made known to 
the United States until Monday morn- 
ing. The “‘Persia”’ carried 4.7 inch guns 
but this is permissible to a merchant 
vessel under the rules of the United 
States. It is not known certainly 
whether troops or munitions were car- 
ried. 


The House of Commons 
passed without opposi- 
tion the Government bill 
extending the life of the present Par- 
liament for eight months and increas- 
ing the army to 4,000,000 men. The 
next thing is to get the men. According 
to a recent statement of Premier As- 
quith there are now about a million and 
a quarter British troops in the various 
theaters of war. But since their losses 
average over a thousand a day it is 
necessary to secure a continuous sup- 
ply of men in greater numbers than 
hitherto. The opposition to conscription 
is so strong that the Government tried 


British Near 
Conscription 


to avoid it by adopting the recruiting 
scheme of Lord Derby by which all the 
men of the United Kingdom, but not 
Ireland, were registered and classified 
and then personally interviewed by 
Government agents to ascertain what 
excuse, if any, they had for not volun- 
teering. The nine weeks campaign of 
Lord Derby brought out an immense 
number, estimated to be over two mil- 
lion, but still not enough. The recruits 
under the Derby scheme are to be re- 
garded as reserves urd called out by 
classes according to age and condition. 
Classes 2, 3, 4 and 5, comprizing un- 
married men from nineteen to twenty- 
two, have already been summoned to 
the colors. 

The Premier promised in November 
that “if the young men did not, under 
stress of national duty, come forward 
voluntarily other and compulsory 
means would be taken before married 
men were called upon to fulfill their 
engagement to serve.” The Cabinet 
seems to have agreed to this altho there 
were some dissidents among the Min- 
isters and several resignations are ex- 
pected in consequence. That of Sir John 








AUSTRIA’S PAPER COMPLIANCE WITH AMERICA’S DEMANDS 


The reply of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government to the second 


full speed, as well as to the fact that 
the crew, concerned only for itself, 








American note on the sinking of 
the Italian steamer “Ancona” as 
handed to the American Ambas- 
sador at Vienna on December 29 
is given in large part below: 


The Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment agrees thoroly with the Ameri- 
can Cabinet that the sacred command- 
ments of humanity must be observed 
also in war... . 

The Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment can also substantially concur in 
the principle, exprest in the very 
esteemed note, that private ships, in 
so far as they do not flee or offer re- 


sistance, may not be destroyed with- ° 


out the persons aboard being brought 
into safety. 

Guided by the same spirit of frank- 
ness as the Government of the Union, 
the Imperial and Royal Government, 
altho it does not find in the note, fre- 
quently referred to, the answer to all 
the legitimate questions submitted by 
it, is willing to communicate to the 
Federal Government the result of the 
investigation which, in accordance 
with existing departmental regula- 
tions, was begun immediately after the 
receipt of the fleet report on the sink- 
ing of the “Ancona,” and which was 
just recently received. [Here follows 
the detailed report.] 

The weather at the time of the in- 
cident was good and the sea calm, so 
that the lifeboats could have reached 
the nearest coast without danger, as 
indeed the lifeboats actually were dam- 
aged only by the unskilled lowering, 
but not after they had struck the 
water. 

The loss of human lives is in the 
first instance by no means ascribable 
to the sinking of the ship, but (and 
in all probability in a much higher 
measure) to the rapid lowering 
(hinunter werfen) of the boats during 


did not rescue the passengers of the 
capsized boats. 

It is also probably ascribable to 
shots which hit the fleeing vessel, but 
the death of persons who sank with 
the steamer is also, above all, 
ascribable to the disloyal conduct of 
the crew. 

As appears from the above-adduced 
state of affairs, the very esteemed note 
of December 9 is based in many points 
on incorrect premises. Information 
reaching the United States Govern- 
ment that solid shot was immediately 
fired toward the steamer is incorrect; 
it is incorrect that the submarine over- 
hauled the steamer during the chase; 
it is incorrect that only a brief period 
was given for getting the people into 
the boats. On the contrary, an un- 
usually long period was granted to 
the “Ancona” for getting passengers 
into the boats. Finally, it is incorrect 
that a number of shells were still fired 
at the steamer after it had stopped. 

The facts of the case demonstrate 
further that the commander of the sub- 
marine granted the steamer a full 
forty-five minutes’ time, that is, more 
than an adequate period to give the 
persons aboard an opportunity to take 
to the boats. Then, since the people 
were not all saved, he carried out the 
torpedoing in such a manner that the 
ship would remain above water the 
longest possible time, doing this with 
the purpose of making possible the 
abandonment of the vessel on boats 
still-in hand. 

Since the ship remained a further 
forty-five minutes above water, he 
would have accomplished his purpose 
if the crew of the “Ancona” had not 
abandoned the passengers in a man- 
ner contrary to duty. 

With full consideration, however, of 
this conduct of the commander, aimed 
at accomplishing the rescue of the 
crew and passengers, the Imperial and 
Royal Marine authorities reached the 


conclusion that he had omitted to take 
adequately into consideration the 
panic that had broken out among the 
passengers, which rendered difficult 
the taking to the boats, and the spirit 
of the regulation that Imperial and 
Royal Marine officers shall fail in giv- 
ing help to nobody in need, not even 
to an enemy. 

Therefore the officer was punished 
in accordance with the existing rules, 
for exceeding his instructions. . . . 

The investigation into the sinking 
of the “Ancona” could naturally fur- 
nish no essential point to show in how 
far a right to an indemnity is to be 
granted American citizens. The Im- 
perial and Royal Government cannot, 
indeed, even according to the view of 
the Washington Cabinet, be held liable 
for damages which resulted from the 
undoubtedly justified bombardment of 
the fleeing ship. 

It should just as little have to an- 
swer for the damages which came to 
pass before the torpedoing of the ship 
thru the faulty lowering of lifeboats 
or the capsizing of lowered boats. 

If, however, because of possible lack 
of material proofs, the particular cir- 
cumstances under which American cit- 
izens suffered damage should not have 
become known to the Union Govern- 
ment, the Royal Government, in con- 
sideration for the humanely deeply 
regrettable incident, and by a desire 
to proclaim once again its friendly 
feelings toward the Federal Govern- 
ment, would be gladly willing to dis- 
regard this gap in the evidence and 
to extend indemnities also to those 
damaged whose cause cannot be estab- 
lished. 

While the Imperial and Royal Gov- 
ernment may probably consider the 
affair of the “Ancona” as settled with 
the foregoing statements, it reserves 
to itself at this time the right to bring 
up for discussion at a later period the 
difficult questions of international law 
connected with submarine warfare. 
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WAITING FOR THE CHARGE 


A French advance trench just before the attack on the German lines, over which a shell is bursting. As soon as the bombardment has done its work 
“ the crouching men will leap into action and rush the enemy’s position 


A. Simon, the Home Secretary, is al- 
ready announced. 

It is argued by those opposed to con- 
scription of any form or degree that 
the national register shows that there 
are only 600,000 unmarried men who 
have not attested and of these more 
than half are ineligible for military 
service on account of physical defi- 
ciency and of the rest a large propor- 
tion are either working in essential 
trades or are supporting families. 
Would it then be good policy to intro- 
duce a measure so repugnant to na- 
tional traditions and popular sentiment 
as conscription in order to bring the 
comparatively small number of real 
“slackers?” 

Most of the radicals and labor men 
and many of the old fashioned Liberals 
are constitutionally opposed to compul- 
sory military service, so an opposition 
party to the Coalition Cabinet may be 
formed. A national congress of labor 
has been called for January 5 to deter- 
mine whether the trades unions will 
consent to conscription. 

The Irish party is also opposed to 
any form of compulsion and no attempt 
will be made to extend it to Ireland at 
present. John Redmond, the National- 
ist leader, is still supporting the Gov- 
ernment, tho critical of the conduct of 
the war. John Dillon, who represents 
another Irish faction, attacked the Gov- 
ernment in the following language: 

Before we sanction the fourth million of 
men we ought to be told what is the basis 
of the Government’s demand. In no case 
have the failures of the war been due to 
lack of men, and before the Government 
enforces conscription the men responsible 
for these failures must be removed. What 


is the use of sending more troops to be led 
by men like those responsible for the Suvla 
Bay and Anzac failures? 


Lloyd George, who has thrown the 
weight of his influence on the side of 
conscription, is trying at the same time 
to bring the munition factories up to a 
state of efficiency. In a very impressive 
speech he warned the House of Com- 
mons that “unless we quicken our 
movements damnation will befall the 
great cause for which so much blood 
has been shed.” He told how it took 
four months to accumulate the stock 
of shells which were expended in a few 
days in the vain attempt to break the 
German line in September. Now, he 
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said, a month and soon, he hoped, a 
week would produce such a supply. 
In May, when the Germans were manu- 
facturing 250,000 high explosive shells 
a day, the British works were only turn- 
ing out 2500. The manufacturers were 
then delivering only 16 per cent of 
what they had promised. But the sup- 
ply of machine guns is still short and 
92 per cent of the casualties are due to 
these. For such work there are needed 
80,000 skilled and 300,000 unskilled 
workers. Unless the unions can be in- 
duced to suspend the rules preventing 
the employment of unskilled labor, Mr. 
George fears for the outcome of the 
war. 


After the conquest of 
The Defense Serbia the Anglo-French 
of Salonica ‘troops retreated south- 
ward into Greece and the Serbs west- 
ward into Albania. It was the expecta- 
tion of the Allies at Salonica that the 
Austro-German and Bulgarian troops 
would follow them into Greece and ac- 
cordingly they began to entrench them- 
selves with feverish haste and to rush 
in all available reinforcements. Since 
Salonica was at first unfortified and the 








THE GREAT WAR 


December 27—Bulgars defeat Serbs 
at Elbasan, Albania. Arabs attack 
western frontier of Egypt. 


December 28—Montenegrins expel 
Austrians. Russians take Kashan, 
Persia. 


December 29—Two Austrian destroy- 
ers sunk: in raid on Durazzo, Al- 
bania. Lloyds treble insurance rates 
thru Suez because of threatened 
German attack on Egypt. 

December 30—British liner “Persia” 
sunk in Mediterranean. British cab- 
inet considering conscription. 

December 31—Indian National Con- 
gress demands self-government for 
India and officers’ commissions in 
the army. German, Austrian and 
Turkish consuls at Salonica ar- 
rested by French. 

January 1—China adopts compulsory 


military service in two provinces. 
Canada enlarges army from 250,000 
to 500,000, 


January 2—Renewed activity in Ga- 
licia and Bessarabia. British steam- 
ship “Glengyle”’ torpedoed in Medi- 
terranean, 




















French and British around Salonica 
did not number more than a third of 
what could have been brought against 
them, it seems likely that they could 
have been overcome if the Austro-Ger- 
man and Bulgarian troops had con- 
tinued their advance. But they stopped 
instead at the Greek border. Whether 
for the purpose of preparation, or be- 
cause their real interests lie elsewhere 
remains to be seen. At any rate, their 
delay has given the Allies time to en- 
circle Salonica with fortifications, to 
bring up 1200 guns and to accumu- 
late troops to the number of some 
250,000. 

General Castelnau, the French Chief 
of Staff, who has visited Salonica, pro- 
nounces it impregnable and says his 
only fear is lest the enemy should de- 
cide not to attack but to stay where 
they are, which, “in view of our prep- 
arations to receive them fittingly, would 
be a pity.” The only sign of hostility 
against Salonica manifested so far is 
the appearance of several German aero- 
planes flying high over the city. One of 
the Taubes, apparently mistaking a 
flock of sheep for the British army, 
dropt a bomb which killed the shep- 
herd and four of his sheep. 

On the suspicion that they were giv- 
ing information about the defenses, the 
Austrian, German and Turkish consuls 
at Salonica have been arrested and 
transported by order of General Sar- 
vail, the French commander. The pa- 
pers of the consulates were seized and 
the consuls with their families and 
servants, sixty-two altogether, put on 
board a French vessel for transporta- 
tion to parts unknown. The Bulgarian 
consul escaped. The Greek Government 
has protested against this new viola- 
tion of Greek neutrality by the Allies. 


- On the western side of 
— Serbia there is more ac- 

tivity. The Austrians, who 
invaded Montenegro from the Sanjak 
of Novibazar, have been driven back 
over the frontier into Serbia with a loss 
of over 2000 in killed and wounded. 
The Austrian attack upon the other 
side of Montenegro, tho supported by a 
vigorous fire from the artillery of the 
forts and fleet, was also ineffective. - 
The Austrian official reports are non- 
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committal in regard to the fighting in 
this field. 

It seems that the Austrians are try- 
ing to gain entrance into northern Al- 
bania by way of Dalmatia to the west 
of Montenegro. The Austrian territory 
extends down along the Adriatic coast 
nearly to Antivari, the sole Montene- 
grin port, and this is only fifty miles 
from Scutari, the chief town of north- 
ern Albania, now the headquarters of 
the Serbian Government and the rally- 
ing point of its scattered troops. 

It is said that the Serbian soldiers 
which have been collected and reorgan- 
ized in Albania number about 80,000. 
They are being supplied with food and 
ammunition by the Italians, who hold 
the ports of Durazzo and Avlona on the 
Albanian coast. A squadron of five 
Austrian destroyers from Cattaro en- 
tered the harbor of Durazzo and sunk 
two vessels there but one of the de- 
stroyers struck a mine and another was 
sunk by shell fire. The Italian authori- 
ties have expelled from Durazzo Wil- 
liam W. Howard, of New York, secre- 
tary of the Albanian Relief Fund, and 
other Americans who were engaged in 
the succor of the starving Albanians and 
Serbian refugees. The 30,000 Austrian 
prisoners which the Serbian troops 
managed to take with them into Al- 
bania when they were driven out of 
Serbia, have been turned over to Italy 
and are now interned in Sardinia. 

The Bulgars who pursued the Serbs 
into Albania overtook and defeated 
them at Elbasan, in the middle of Al- 
bania and about forty miles east of 
Durazzo. The Bulgars are said to be 
still moving westward, seemingly with 
the intention of attacking the Italians 
at Durazzo, perhaps with the aid of the 
Austrians by land or sea. The Alban- 
ians, hereditary enemies of the Serbs, 
are taking advantage of the opportun- 
ity to rob and slay the helpless Serbian 
refugees out of revenge for the devas- 
tation of Albania by the Serbs three 
years ago. 


The peak of Hartmanns- 
Hartmanns- Weilerkopf which figures 
Weilerkopf ., prominently in the de- 
spatches from time to time stands. on 
the southeastern verge of the Vosges 
mountains, overlooking the Rhine val- 
ley. From its name one would presume 
it to be German, but whether it is now 
in German hands or French cannot yet 
be told, for Paris and Berliti-daring the 
past fortnight have been claiming alter- 
nate or simultaneous victories. The 
crest of the peak, over 3000 feet above 
sea-level, was captured by the French 
last April, or at least they gained a 
lodgement there, for the Germans still 
held part of the summit. The opposing 
trenches were in fact only a few yards 
apart and sharp-shooting has been in- 
cessant between them. 

On December 21 the French took the 
offensive and drove the Germans from 
their trenches on the summit and the 
southeastern slope. The Germans came 
back on the following day and regained 
most of their lost positions. This see- 
saw conflict continued all thru Christ- 
mas week, but on the whole it appears 


that the French are gaining ground 
and are now in possession of the slope 
of Hartmann’s Weilerkopf as well as 
the valley lying between this peak and 
the lesser elevation of Hirzenstein, a 
mile to the southeast. Whether this at- 
tack portends another attempt of the 
French at the conquest of Alsace re- 
mains to be seen. 

Fighting continues at various points 
along the western front, especially in 
the Champagne, Artois and Ypres sec- 
tors where the Allies tried to break 
thru last summer. Artillery duels, 
aeroplane raids and mine explosions are 
reported every day, but there are as 
yet no definite signs of a serious of- 
fensive on either side. 


The long inquiry of a 
ez gaa Federal grand jury in 

naicte New York concerning 
the conduct of Labor’s National Peace 
Council, an organization formed in 
June last, but not regarded with favor 
by the labor unions, ended last week 
with the indictment of eight men. These 
are Congressman Frank Buchanan, of 
the Seventh Illinois District, who was 
president of the Council for a time; ex- 
Congressman H. Robert Fowler, of the 
Twenty-fourth Illinois District, a law- 
yer, who was the organization’s chief 
counsel; Captain Franz von Rintelen, 
of the German navy, an intimate friend 
of the Kaiser and of Admiral von 
Tirpitz, who came to this country in 
April last to instigate strikes at muni- 
tion factories and to force intervention 
in Mexico by means of 2 movement un- 
der the leadership of Huerta, and who 
fled by means of a fraudulent passport 
and is now a prisoner in the Tower of 
London; David Lamar, the “Wolf of 
Wall Street,” who was recently found 
guilty of impersonating Congressman 
A. Mitchell Palmer in a financial trans- 
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SHE DRIVES LLOYD GEORGE 
The Minister of Munitions could not consistently 
employ a man chauffeur, and Miss Marsh is an 
efficient . substitute 








action; Frank S. Monnett, formerly At- 
torney General of Ohio, a member of 
the organization’s executive council; 
Jacob C. Taylor, Buchanan’s successor 
in the presidency, vice-president of the 
cigar-makers’ union; Henry B. Martin, 
the Council’s secretary, and Herman 
Schulteis, an associate of Lamar. The © 
indictment was found under the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust law. It accuses the men 
of conspiring to restrain foreign trade 
and commerce by instigating strikes in 
munition factories, inducing employees 
to quit work, bribing officers of labor 
unions to prevent manufacture and 
shipment, and using other means as 
occasion might arise. The penalty is one 
year in prison, or a fine of $5000, or 
both. It is the first indictment of its 
kind in the movement against plotters 
here. The jury had been at work since 
the first week in September. Another 
jury will now make similar investiga- 
tions. The District Attorney says this 
is only a beginning. 

Congressman Buchanan at first said 
he was immune, because of his office, 
but after a time he consented to plead, 
and with others gave bonds. It is al- 
leged that von Rintelen expended about 
$400,000 upon the work of the Peace 
Council before he ran away. Buchanan 
says the prosecution is a conspiracy to 
check his fight against militarism. He 
has introduced in the House a resolu- 
tion designed to cause the impeachment 
of District Attorney Marshall, who con- 
ducted the inquiry. Fowler says the 
prosecution is the Government’s answer 
to his suit (in which Monnett is inter- 
ested) for damages because of injuries 
suffered by a woman passenger on the 
“Lusitania.” The Government, it is as- 
serted in this suit, should have excluded 
munitions from the ship. Monnett says 
the shipment of munitions is illegal and 
criminal. Fowler declares that the 
prosecution is the work of the Trusts. 

Anton E. Mente, the Austro-Hun- 
garian whose room in New York was 
found to be full of bombs and bomb ma- 
terial, has been sent to prison for one 
year because he- had explosives in a 
tenement house. He had threatened to 
blow up a factory in New Jersey. Ad- 
ditional explosions on ships have been 
reported. In the hold of the British 
steamship .“Inchmoor,” loaded with 
sugar and nearly ready to sail from 
Brooklyn, fire suddenly broke out in a 
dozen places, and $100,000 worth of the 
cargo was destroyed. The “Barksdale,” 
which has returned to New York from 
Bordeaux, reports that on her recent 
eastward voyage a bomb exploded in 
her hold and that the fire destroyed 200 
bales of cotton. There have been bomb 
explosions or fires on 23 ships or barges 
in the last few months. The American 
Truth Society has issued a_ report, 
signed by Bernard H. Ridder and Jere- 
miah O’Leary, about the work of its 
Bank Depositors’ Committee against 
the Anglo-French loan. This report 
contains a blacklist of fifty-six banks 
and trust companies and two life in- 
surance companies that favored the 
loan. It says these “should not be for- 
gotten or forgiven.” 
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The Pan-American 
Scientific Congress at 
Washington is one of 
the most notable meetings ever held in 
this or any other country. In it are sit- 
ting eminent representative men from 
twenty-one republics. From the very 
beginning the purely scientific purpose 
of the meeting has been in the back- 
ground, and the keynote of nearly all 
the addresses has been Pan-American 
unity and brotherhood. (See page 68.) 

It became known that our Govern- 
ment was proposing a convention or 
agreement for the arbitration of 
boundary disputes and to prevent ship- 
ment of arms to revolutionist factions. 
John Barrett, Director General of the 
Pan-American Union, said that the 
American nations should form an alli- 
ance before the end of the great war 
to meet the possible aggression of the 
victors. He would have a new Doctrine 
requiring South America to come to 
the defense of the United States, if 
necessary, as quickly as the United 
States would oppose unjust attack upon 
the southern republics. Several dele- 
gates spoke for arbitration. A repre- 
sentative of Salvador would have it 
compulsory and in a Pan-American 
court. Uruguay’s delegates asked for a 
permanent commission. 

An Institute of International Law 
was formed, with 105 members, five 
from each republic. Elihu Root is hon- 
orary president, and the president is 
James Brown Scott. This institute 
hopes to rehabilitate and improve the 
international code after the war. A 
Pan-American Union of women was or- 
ganized at a meeting over which Mrs. 
Lansing presided, and it voted to erect 
a building in Washington. Ernesto 
Quesada, of the Argentine delegation, 
proposed a confederation of all th 
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PREPAREDNESS IN JAPAN—WHERE 


American universities, with an inter- 
change of professors and students. A 
hymn, the music and words by Chileans, 
was sung. It had been made for the 
Congress and it was adopted as the offi- 
cial hymn of Pan-America. 


In seven states, at 
midnight on _ the 
last day of the old 
year, the sale or manufacture of in- 
toxicating liquors was prohibited by 
statute or by laws enforcing constitu- 
tional amendments. These states are 
Iowa, Colorado, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Arkansas and South Carolina. 


The New 
Prohibition States 
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SHIVERING AT SALONICA 
A British outpost at an exposed point on the fifty-mile defensive line which the Allies have thrown 
about the Greek port where they are now awaiting the Teuton attacks. It is said that the German 
schedule calls for the occupation of Salonica on January 15 


THE BOY SCOUTS HANDLE RIFLES 


In each of them several counties had 
been enforcing prohibition under local 
option laws, but they are now to have 
state-wide prohibition for the first 
time. More than 3000 saloons, brewer- 
ies, wholesale liquor houses and distil- 
leries went out of business in the seven 
states at the end of the year. The num- 
ber of prohibition states is now eight- 
een. 

There were only 150 saloons left in 
Idaho, as there had been prohibition in 
a considerable part of the state. The 
law there is a drastic one, making the 
possession of spirituous or malt liquors 
a crime, the exceptions being wine for 
sacramental uses and pure alcohol for 
use in medicine or scientific work. But 
for these there must be a court order. 
In South Carolina the dispensary sys- 
tem, used in fifteen of the forty-four 
counties, is to be known no more. In- 
dividuals are permitted to obtain by 
shipment one gallon of spirituous liquor 
every month. It is reported that be- 
tween $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 was 
expended by residents of Colorado for 
liquors in the last week of the saloons. 
There were bargain sales in Iowa in 
the 502 saloons that were about to be 
closed. The Washington law permits 
residents to buy from dealers outside of 
the state two quarts of spirituous liquor 
or twelve quarts of beer every twenty 
days. In Arkansas, agents of the Anti- 
Saloon League will be on duty to see 
that the new law is enforced. In Oregon 
drug stores are not permitted to sell 
liquor with or without a doctor’s pre- 
scription, but in any period of four 
weeks a family may import two quarts 
of spirituous liquor or twenty-four 
quarts of malt liquor for personal use. 










At the end of the year there 
were many announcements of 
increases of wages, and these 
may fairly be regarded as proofs of 
prosperity. While several of the addi- 
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tions were due to profitable work on 
war orders, others were not associated 
directly with such a cause. The Amos- 
keag and Stark cotton goods manufac- 
turing companies, in Manchester, New 
Hampshire, gave 5 per cent to 20,000 
employees. Similar action was taken at 
Nashua, Lowell and Lawrence, and in 
all the number of cotton mill employ- 
ees thus benefited was 65,000. It was 
predicted that eventually the increase 
would be granted to about 200,000 in 
this industry. The American Woolen 
Company gave notice of an increase of 
not less than 5 per cent for the 35,000 
persons employed in its forty-four 
mills. Following the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company’s additions to the pay 
of 7000 men, the Interborough Railway 
Company and two other street railway 
companies in New York ordered in- 
creases for motormen and conductors 
which affect 14,500 men and amount to 
$470,000 a year. To the longshoremen 
at Boston was given an increase of 
from 2 to 5 cents an hour. 

The Calumet and Hecla Copper Com- 
pany, to which the high price of copper 
is giving large profits, informed the 
14,000 men employed in its mines and 
on its railroads that they were to have 
a bonus of 10 per cent every month 
until July next. An increase of 10 per 
cent was given by the New Jersey Zinc 
Company to its employees as a New 
Year’s present. From 5 to 10 per cent 
was granted to the 3500 men of the 
Reading Iron Company, and $50,000 in 
additions was paid by the Thomas B. 
Jeffrey Company in Wisconsin. To 9000 
conductors and porters the Pullman 
Car Company gave about 10 per cent, 
or $600,000 a year. Employees of the 
Allis-Chalmers Iron Company whose 
salaries were reduced a year ago re- 
ceived checks for the sums that had 
been taken. The United States Steel 
Corporation offered 35,000 shares of its 
common stock to employees at $85, the 
market price being now about $89. 
There was no offer last year, but in 
1914 the employees took 47,680 shares 
of the common stock at $57, and 42,826 
preferred shares at $105. This year’s 
offer is regarded as foreshadowing re- 
sumption of dividend payments on the 
common stock. 

Advances ordered by the Navy De- 
partment, in some instances about 10 
per cent, affect a considerable number 
in the navy yards, but there is com- 
plaint from the sheet metal workers 
that both their minimum and their 
maximum wages have been reduced by 
nearly 14 per cent. 


The dynamite ex- 
plosion by which 
the building of 
the Los Angeles Times was wrecked in 
1910, and twenty-one employees were 
killed, is recalled by the conviction in 
Los Angeles, last week, of Matthew A. 
Schmidt, as an accomplice of the Mc- 
Namara brothers in that crime. Four 
years ago James B. McNamara, who 
confest that he placed the bomb, was 
found guilty and sent to prison for life. 
For a long time Schmidt could not be 


For the 
Los Angeles Crime 





found, but he was arrested in New 
York Cify in February last thru the 
efforts of William J. Burns. He 
now goes to prison for life, this pun- 
ishment having been fixed by the jury 
that found him guilty of murder in the 
first degree. 

It will be remembered that the Los 
Angeles Times was owned and edited 
by General Harrison Gray Otis, who 
had incurred the enmity of certain 
labor unions and their officers. David 
Caplan, another man accused of being 
an accomplice of the. McNamaras, was 
arrested near Seattle in February last. 
He is in jail, awaiting trial. 


Nearly all of Villa’s 
soldiers, and all of his 
leading officers except 
General Rodriguez, have surrendered 
and taken amnesty. To each soldier the 
Carranza Government gave $10 and a 
railroad pass to his home, but a con- 
siderable number joined Carranza’s 
army. Villa himself, with about 400 
men, remained in the mountains, west 
of Chihuahua City. His family has ar- 
rived in Havana. There are seventeen 
in the party. One report says that Villa 
is going south to join Zapata. But he 
holds General Obregon’s brother, Fran- 
cisco, as a hostage for amnesty to him- 
self. In a proclamation brought to El 
Paso by cowboys he says that he in- 
tended to leave Mexico and join his 
family, but that after he resigned his 
command he was informed that the 
promises and agreements upon which 
he had relied had 


The Situation 
in Mexico 


permit the Red Cross and the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation to take up the work of 
stamping out the epidemic of typhus 
fever. It is said that our consul at 
Juarez, Mr. Edwards, recently called 
him “a bull-headed old fool.” Our State 
Department will inquire about this. At 
Washington the appointment of Henry 
P. Fletcher, a Republican, now Ambas- 
sador to Chile, to be Ambassador to 
Mexico, is said to be opposed by influ- 
ential Democrats. Republicans also, it 
is asserted, may oppose confirmation on 
the ground that there is no real Gov- 
ernment in Mexico to which an ambas- 
sador can be accredited. It is also said 
that they may use the appointment as 
the text for an attack upon the Presi- 
dent’s Mexican policy. Henry Lane Wil- 
son, who was Minister to Mexico when 
President Madero was assassinated, de- 
clares that Carranza’s Government 
must fall, because Carranza is incompe- 
tent, arrogant, bombastic and conceited. 
He repeatedly warned Madero, he also 
says, and urged him to seek safety in 
flight. With the consent of Huerta he 
procured for him a special train which 
was ready to take him to Vera Cruz, 
when Huerta intercepted a telegram in 
which Madero’s wife urged the Gov- 
ernor of Vera Cruz to organize a re- 
volt to support her husband upon his 
arrival. This changed the attitude of 
Huerta. But he promised that Madero’s 
life should not be taken. Mr. Wilson 
adds that he hos never been able to 
ascertain in wh2t manner and by whom 
Madero was assassinated. 





already been 
broken. “‘Because 
of that,” he adds, 
“and because I 
believe that my 
people will never 
accomplish peace, 
liberty and jus- 
tice under the 
present control- 
ling elements, I 
will devote my 
time and energies 
to opposing those 
unfair elements 
to the end that 
the objects of the 
revolution may 
be realized.” The 
thirty men of the 
Pearson plant 
whom he held for 
ransom _ have 
been released and 
are in Texas. 
Carranza has 
ordered by de- 
cree that his suc- 
cessor, if he 
should “default,” 
shall be the head 
of his Cabinet, or 
Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, and 
not a military 
leader. This ex- 














cludes Obregon. 
He has not yet 
said that he will 


The Reverend Doctor 


PACIFISTS AT PLAY 


Charles Frederic Aked of San Francisco leaping over 
the Reverend Doctor Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago, on board the Ford 


peace ship, Oscar I], outbound 
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FROM STATE TO STATE & 








CALIFORNIA: The Califor- 
nia Art Club, of Los Angeles, 
has begun work upon a plan to 
popularize art thruout this 
state. Representative  collec- 
tions of the works of Western 
painters will be sent to cities 
and towns, accompanied by lec- 
turers qualified to explain the 
purposes of the artists and_to 
awaken interest in the art. The 
working side of the artists’ 
craft will be described, colored 
slides of details being shown 
not only of paintings included 
in the collections, but also of 
other notable works of art. The 
general purpose of the move- 
ment is to show that art is not 
for high days and holidays, nor 
for the intellectual appreciation 
of the few, but is for the daily 
life of every one. 


COLORADO: The children of 
Colorado Springs, aided and 
directed by a local chapter of 
the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, gave the birds of 
the Pike’s Peak region a merry 
Christmas by loading down the 
branches of a large tree in 
Monument Valley Park with 
dainties especially pleasing to 
the feathered flocks. The sup- 
ply was sufficient to last for sev- 
eral days, and the children and 
their elders were so much inter- 
ested in seeing the birds’ en- 
joyment that it has been deter- 
mined to serve the baneuet reg- 
warly thruout the winter sea- 
son. 


CONNECTICUT: Other cit- 
ies in this state are watching 
with interest the movement 
started by the New Haven 
Civic Federation for a complete 
survey of that city’s various de- 
partments with a view to as- 
certaining just how much over- 
lapping of duties there is and 
how the municipality may be 
managed with more efficiency. 
At the instance of the federa- 
tion the city manager plan is 
to be carefully considered. City 
managers from other parts of 
the country are to be invited 
to address public meetings. The 
federation is planning to estab- 
lish a window in a ceftral loca- 
tion where the work of its sev- 
eral committees may be dis- 
played for the enlightenment of 
the public as to what is being 
done under the present city 
government. 


DELAWARE: Never before 
have the people of this state 
been so busy as they are now, 


nor have they ever before 
handled so much money. Most 
of this prosperity is due, of 


course, to the Great War, but 
it is not confined to the busi- 
ness of making munitions. In 
Wilmington alone there are no 
less than 200 industrial es- 
tablishments producing other 
things, and nearly every one of 
them is running to capacity. 
The three shipyards in the old 
Swede settlement, the fifteen 
leather factories, the huge fiber 
industries, the four car shops 
and twenty-one foundries and 
machine shops are all either 
employing full forces of work- 
men or trying to get them. A 
year ago it was estimated that 
there were 6000 unemployed in 
the city. Since that time more 
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than 15,000 are 
been put to work. 


FLORIDA: The Florida First 
Commission, the permanent or- 
ganization of which was recent- 
ly effected, has started upon a 
nation-wide campaign of adver- 
tising in which it purposes to 
show the advantages of Florida 
not only as a winter resort, but 
as an all-year place of resi- 
dence and of business. Altho 
the commission was formed too 
late to give the founders an op- 
portunity for canvassing the 
entire state and too late to ex- 
pect much return this winter, 
it has deemed it advisable to 
begin the advertising campaign 
at once. More than thirty Flor- 
ida cities, thru their chambers 
of ecommerce or boards of 
trade, are giving aid to the 


said to have 


commission. All the money con-, 


tributed is to go for advertis- 
ing, since the members of the 
commission serve without pay 
and there are to be no head- 
quarters expenses. 


GEORGIA: The State Board 


of Entomology has issued 
charts showing the exact 


progress made by the boll wee- 
vil in Georgia and fixing the 
bounds of present infested ter- 
ritory. The boundary line be- 
gins at Newsville on the Ala- 
bama state line and runs east- 
wardly thru Tallapoosa, Bre- 
men, Billarp and Chapel Hill to 
a point just north of Red Oak, 
where it turns to the south, 
passing thru or near Brooks, 
Molena, Thunder, Junction 
City and Americus. Here it 
veers toward the southeast and, 
passing thru Philema, Shing- 
ler and Dosia and slightly east 
of. Valdosia, ends at.the Flor- 
ida state line. The infested ter- 
ritory is all in the western and 
southwestern part of the state. 
Together with the twenty mile 
safety zone along its border it 
comprizes almost a quarter of 
the state. 


KANSAS: Altho the demand 
for new Kansas corn is so 
great that in many counties the 
farmers cannot husk it fast 
enough to keep up with the de- 
mand, the crop is so abundant 
that the cribs and warehouses 
of the state are inadequate and 
thousands of bushels are piled 
upon the ground. The yield has 
run all the way from fifty to 
100 or more bushels to the acre, 
and the price ranges from 55 
to 65 cents a bushel right from 
the field, before any shrinkage 
has taken place. 


KENTUCKY: ‘che Cumber- 
land Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is removing its sys- 
tem of cables in the business 


and making a net 
profit of about $10,000 on the 
change. The explanation is that 
the company bought the new 
equipment before the European 
war began, and the total cost 
of the new system, including 
purchase price, transportation 
to Louisville, storage and in- 
stallation,; amounts to about 
$10,000 less than the old cop- 
per in the worn out system is 
worth as junk at the present 
prices. 


MICHIGAN: The “I Will” 
club, a Detroit organization 
which started with a member- 
ship of more than 1000 motor- 
ists, is making an _ energetic 
campaign against reckless driv- 
ing. Not only are the members 
pledged to careful driving them- 
selves, but they are to report 
all cases of careless driving that 
they see. Moreover they are en- 
listing the aid of all the public 
school children and of every 
citizen who can be reached thru 
public mass meetings and lavish 
advertising. Their purpose is to 
interest everybody in the city 
in careful driving and then to 
keep the interest permanently 
alive. 


RHODE ISLAND: At the in- 
stance of Secretary Dunn of 
the State Board of Agriculture 
and Professor R. Cooley of 
the Rhode Island State College, 
dairv farmers thruout the state 
are organizing cow testing as- 
sociations, each having a mem- 
bership of from twenty-four to 
twenty-six farmers. Members 
pay a small fee for each cow 
owned, thus enabling the asso- 
ciation to hire an expert who 
spends a day a month on each 
farm. His work is to keep, an 
exact account of what each cow 
produces in milk and butter fat 
and what her maintenance 
costs. By this means members 
are learning which of their cows 
are profitable and which are 
merely “boarders.” Also the as- 
sociations, thru  coédperative 
buying. are saving much on 
food and supply bills. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: The 
Columbia Chamber of Com- 
merce is reorganizing upon a 
wholly new plan. The member- 
ship is to be divided into five 
main bureaus and a_ trade 
group, the chairman of each to 

a member of a central board 
of directors. Each bureau is to 
be a separate entity, with sec- 
retaries and special commit- 
tees, and is to have charge, un- 
der the board of directors, of 
all matters pertaining to its 
particular department. There is 
also to be a members’ council, 
made up of representatives of 
the trade and professional sub- 
divisions, whose duty it shall 
be to provide for a public forum 
where short talks by representa- 
tive men may stimulate an in- 
telligent public interest in mat- 
ters affecting the trade and wel- 
fare of Columbia. The council 
is to have no powcr of action, 
but is to recommend action by 
the directory. R 
SOUTH DAKOTA: The 
United States Supreme Court 
has decided against South Da- 
kota in its long contested ex- 
press tax cases. In 1909 the 
state assessed the Wells-Fargo 
and the American express com- 
panies on their gross carnings 
instead of on their property 
within the state. Judge Willard 
of the United States District 
Court decided against the state. 
The state took no appeal, but 
in the next year assessed the 
companies in the same way, and 
Judge Elliott of the United 
States District Court sustained 
it. The companies appealed, and 
now the Supreme Court has re- 
versed Judge Elliott. 


TEXAS: The Texas Economic 
League is a new organization 
formed by leading business men 
of all parts of the state. It will 
endeavor, thru the enlightment 
of the public, to promote the in- 
terests of those engaged in pro- 
ductive pursuits and allied in- 
dustries and seek a more equi- 
table distribution of the fruits 
of labor among those employed 
in producing, manufacturing 
and distributing the products 
of the farm, forest and mine. 
The slogan of the league will be 
“Citizenship First,” and those 
applying for membership will 
be asked to place Federal, state 
and community citizenship, in 
the order named, above class or 
partizan interests. 


UTAH: By installing fourteen 
portable schoolhouses. Salt 
Lake City has solved the prob- 
lem of housing its surplus school 
children without straining its 
finances to the breaking point. 
These buildings, set up on the 
grounds of the most congested 
schools, cost about $1500 apiece 
and accommodate, all told, about 
1100 pupils. Each building con- 
sists of two large rooms with 
a hallway between, which is 
used as a cloak room. The heat- 
ing, ventilating and lighting 
are said to be even better than 
in some of the large, expensive 
buildings. 


VIRGINIA: The Virginia 
press and public are showering 
praise upon the militia, and es- 
pecially upon Major E. W. 
Bowles of the Richmond Light 
Infantry Blues, for the skilful 
manner in which the difficult 
situation at Hopewell following 
the fire was handled. On the 
night of the fire Governor Stu- 
art ordered the Richmond Blues 
and the Richmond Grays there. 
As senior officer Major Bowles 
took command and at once 
made martial law effective by 
confiscating all the liquor in the 
town and disarming all the citi- 
zens and visitors. This immedi- 
ate and thoro action prevented 
drunkenness, rioting and loot- 
ing. It is said that 5000 gallons 
of whiskey and many hundred 
Weapons were captured before 
the rough element had time to 
make use of them. 


WASHINGTON: A statewide 
game of hide and seek has been 
going on ever since the Supreme 
Court of Washington decided, 
early in December, that the 
state prohibition law was con- 
stitutional and must go into 
effect on January 1. The law 
provides that for personal use 
twelve quarts of beer or two 
quarts of other liquor may be 
imported every twenty days, but 
many persons who feared this 
might not be enough for them 
and others who shrank from the 
public manner in which these 
importations must be made are 
said to have devoted the last 
days of open selling to laying 
in large stocks and hiding them 
away. The fact, however, that 
any citizen may make complaint 
without waiting for officers of 
the law to move, gives hope to 
the prohibitionists that the law 
will be fairly effective. 











THE WEST AND PREPAREDNESS 


HE people of Kansas, and I be- 

lieve the people of the entire 

West, are strongly opposed to 
a reversal of the country-old policy 
of the United States—to adopting a 
policy of militarism, under the spe- 
cious name and the false pretense of 
“preparedness.” 

In Kansas, we believe the clamor 
for the immediate beginning of a 
hurried program of warship-build- 
ing, to extend over a series of. years, 
is the result of popular hysteria, de- 
liberately engendered in the minds of 
the hyper-impressionable and the 
timid by a systematic propaganda 
conducted by interests having ulte- 
rior motives. 

It is not against preparedness in 
the true meaning of the word that 
we protest, but against the evident 
attempt to stampede the American 
people into a hasty and ill-consid- 
ered adoption of that policy of mili- 
tarism which has demonstrated so 
tragically its futility and wickedness 
in Europe. 

As the army and navy may not be 
directly responsible for the appall- 
ing waste which for years has at- 
tended their maintenance — the 
wretched pork-barrel and log-rolling 
system of Congress rendering any 
well-planned expenditures impossible 
—the people of the West would look 
upon this clamor for more millions 
with equanimity if they had some 
assurance that the money to be 
poured out, should the program be 
adopted, would be expended wisely, 
honestly and efficiently, and not go to 
fatten favored contractors or be frit- 
tered away in favored communities. 
And if our present state of defense, 
on which we are spending so much, 
is so wretchedly poor and inadequate 
that it amounts to no defense, shall 
we throw away twice as much money 
on it instead of first investigating 
and checking the waste and extrava- 
gance of our present mismanage- 
ment? 

It is interesting to note that Kan- 
sas, the “emotional state” where va- 
garies are supposed to grow wild and 
hair-brained cranks to abound, has 
been singularly sane in its determin- 
etion not to join the stampede to 
militarism. Our people are not “see- 
ing things” at night. Neither the 
popular magazines, the more popular 
movies, the war news, nor the wild 
talk of invasion, have created panic 
among them. And yet, should the un- 
speakable calamity of war ever be- 
fall our country, Kansas, the state 
which sent a larger percentage of its 
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sons into the Civil War than any 
other state, could be depended on to 
contribute its full share of treasure 
and men to the nation’s defense. 

Here is a list of organizations that 
have formally gone on record against 
so-called “preparedness” in Kansas: 

The Kansas State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, in a convention of 6,000; the 
Kansas State Grange, with 24,000 
members; the Kansas State Farmers’ 
Union, with 21,000 members; the Kan- 
sas State Federation of Labor, with 
30,000 members; the Kansas State Mu- 
tual Insurance Association, with 60,000 
members; the Kansas Association of 
Machinists, with 7200 members; more 
than 100 churches, 150 fraternal or- 
ganizations and 40 women’s clubs. 

Up to this time not one organiza- 
tion of any description has declared 
for the “preparedness” program in 
the State of Kansas. 

Our people are convinced this 


clamor for increased armament 
comes from two easily traced 
sources. 


On the one hand, we have emo- 
tional, excitable persons who become 
alarmists, who see a spook in every 
shadow and a murderer in every 
stranger. They are easily played upon 
by the demagog. A sensational arti- 
cle in a magazine; a subsidized pic- 
ture at a movie show; a melodra- 
matic grouping of waxworks in a 
window display—for which some 
financially interested person pays— 
is sufficient to upset them. They are 
given to violent action and re-action. 
They are temperamentally hyster- 


ical, unsafe, a constant menace to 
their community and the nation. 
Their alarm is genuine; their fears 
frightful to them; but it is the duty 
of sane and better balanced citizens 
to quiet their fears, allay their 
alarms and help them regain poise. 

On the other hand, we have quite 
apparently a well-organized propa- 
ganda systematically and cruelly 
promoting this war hysteria in the 
United States. Manufacturers who 
see fat contracts looming ahead of 
them are deliberately playing upon 
the imaginations of the excitable 
and the fears of the timid, in order 
to stampede the nation into a cam- 
paign of extravagant expenditures, 
regardless of all other consequences. 

Back of the manufacturers are the 
professional fighting men of the na- 
tion whose trade is war—men whose 
training and environment have made 
them military above everything else 
and warped them to the narrow point 
of view of the military specialist. 
They are schooled to glory in war. 
Their life-long ambition is to prac- 
tise actual warfare in a great cam- 
paign conducted on a modern scale. 
They believe might makes right. In 
bloodshed they see the regeneration 
of the race, the development of the 
stern and manly virtues and a pana- 
cea for all ills. 

The manufacturers, with their 
heads turned by the prospect of easy 
profits and the men of war aroused 
by the prospect of a real fight, or by 
greater professional opportunities, 
fully realize that they must strike 


‘now if they are to gain their ends. 


They must take advantage of the 
scare. Hence the adroitly worked-up 
panic and the insistent demand that 
war preparations begin now—with- 
out waiting the. outcome of the Euro- 
pean war or to see what lessons may 
be learned from that conflict. 

We can see, therefore, only unend- 
ing misfortune in this preparedness 
step. Let the United States arm it- 
self to the teeth and straightaway 
the rapidly growing republics of 
South America, with their enormous 
natural resources and teeming popu- 
lations, will take up arms in self+« 
protection. They never have trusted 
us, never have understood us. If we 
begin arming now, history will see 
the old-world blunder repeated in this 
hemisphere. We are human. We shall 
soon be carrying a chip on our shoul- 
ders; the bully in us will assuredly 
assert itself and will be the means of 
turning these western nations into 
armed camps, just as occurred in 
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Europe. Then a coalition against the 
feared and misunderstood United 
States by these South American Lat- 
ins will bring about the inevitable 
conflagration we now see as a result 
of this policy in Europe, But long be- 
fore this we shall lose their trade. 
They will fear to build up a dreaded 
rival by buying goods of him. 

But more than the commercial 
loss, a ‘greater calamity even than 
the loss of human lives which at- 
tends warfare, is the deterioration 
of national character which follows 
the policy of militarism. We now are 
a peaceful people, loving the ways of 
“peace. Given over to the rule of jin- 
goes we shall become a swaggering, 
aggressive, bullying nation that puts 


its trust in might rather than right. 
The reign of peace on earth may, as 
the alarmists tell us, be a long way 
off, but surely it cannot be hastened 
by transforming this great nation 
into a military camp. 

I have great faith in the efficacy 
of economic pressure as a defensive 
measure. I do not think that the 
idea embodied in the proposal of a 
“League to Enforce Peace” is at all 
visionary. An international court is 
as possible among civilized nations 
as are courts for the adjustment of 
disputes between individuals. The 
combined forces of the powers, eco- 
nomic and military, against any one 
of their number who fails to take its 
case before an international court, 


could hardly fail to keep the peace. 
A cycle of preparedness in Europe 
and of the very sort now demanded 
with such clamor for the United 
States, has resulted in the greatest 
cataclysm of history. Are we pre- 
pared to pay that price? 

I think not. I do not believe that 
the sober-minded people of this coun- 
try will be frightened by any bogey- 
man into so wicked a program. Un- 
less we go mad in the heat of a po- 
litical campaign, the wave of hysteria 
will. recede and the United States 
will again put her trust in open deal- 
ing in diplomacy ; in common honesty 
between nations; in right rather 
than in might. 

Topeka, Kansas 


| RESOLVE TO BE RESTLESS — 


my chosen companions are rest- 

less women. When physicians, es- 
sayists, and timid gentlemen whose 
place is the home, rail at the modern 
spirit of unrest and at the women 
who are a menace to society, they 
are thinking of us. Their attacks 
haven’t troubled us, however. We 
have been too much absorbed in the 
activities induced by mental and 
moral unrest to analyze ourselves or 
to weigh the words of our critics. 

From the accounts in the daily 
press I judge that my friends are as 
restless as ever. As for myself, I de- 
cided on November the third (the 
day after election) to enjoy a period 
of rest. Since that time I have done 
nothing but keep house, earn my 
living outside the home, acquire some 
new clothes and some made-overs, 
and rest between-whiles. 

I was not lured to Paterson by 
free speech and Gurley Flynn. I have 
not been to Washington to lobby 
congressmen with the Union or to 
gnash my teeth over the Union with 
the National Suffrage Association. I 
have not been cruising on the Oscar 
II. I have not been to a single com- 
mittee meeting or protest dinner. I 
have no notion what Margaret San- 
ger is doing, and I have not made a 
speech on any subject. Result? My 
temper is improved, my nerves are 
rested, I look five years younger, I 
am enjoying life, my family and 
friends are enjoying me? Not at all. 
I have been low in my mind. I have 
felt for two weeks as tho I were go- 
ing to have grippe. I have been un- 
duly _ critical of my family, my 
friends, and even our household 
treasure; and I realize they have all 


| AM a restless woman. Almost all 
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been bored with me. Worst of all I 
have had again that horribly let- 
down, passive feeling to which I said 
farewell ten years ago, when I 
stopped thinking whether I was a 
lady or not. So, these last few days 
I have been searching a cause for my 
disquieting symptoms. My search 
has forced me to a few conclusions 
on the subject of unrest. I give them 
to you for what they are worth. 

Consider, first, the daily routine 
of a restless woman. I’ll be personal 
because it is easier, but I understand 
that the days of other restless wom- 
en are like mine only more so. Well, 
when I am in the full tide of unrest- 
ful activity I never have to force my- 
self to get up. I am forced out of bed 
by the ringing of the telephone. At 
once, my brain has to begin working 
at full speed; otherwise I find my- 
self committed to a speech or a com- 
mittee for which I have no desire, 
or refusing to participate in a stunt 
which I might enjoy. 

After this telephone stimulus— 
usually repeated several times be- 
tween bed and breakfast—I dress 
quickly because I am eager to start 
my day. I have no time to sit sadly 
in front of my mirror counting my 
gray hairs and wrinkles or wonder- 
ing whether I shall have a double 
chin after I am forty. At breakfast 
I give treasure her directions for the 
day. She receives them graciously, 
knowing I shall be too tired at night 
to consider anything but results. If 
she wants to fly around in the morn- 
ing and go to the movies in the af- 
ternoon, she may. If she wants to 
dawdle all day over four hours’ work, 
she may. The dinner is always good, 
she is happy, and so am I. The menus 


for the day I have made out on the 
way home to dinner the evening be- 
fore. It is much easier, you know, to 
plan good meals before dinner, when 
you are hungry, than after break- 
fast, when food seems absolutely un- 
interesting. Moreover, after break- 
fast I haven’t time. 

One frequently hears of women 
who each morning sadly leave their 
homes for their dreary toil. They 
are undoubtedly women who are do- 
ing work they don’t like, work which 
offers them no opportunities, work 
which is in no sense creative. But I 
always start out happily, being just 
as glad to leave the home in the 
morning as I am to get back at night 
—which is saying a good deal. And I 
actually look forward to the moment 
when I settle myself on the train and 
open my newspaper. It’s a poor pa- 
per, indeed, which doesn’t in each 
edition give a revolutionist like me 
new cause for anger, increased de- 
sire for activity. If by any chance 
the news of the day fails to furnish 
a burning issue—socialistic, femin- 
istic, or what not—I can always find 
one in the editorials. Second in in- 
terest to the finding of a burning is- 
sue is reading what my friends have 
done by way of making news in the 
last twenty-four hours. Those of us 
whose unrestful activity is a bit lim- 
ited by the necessity for earning a 
living, take, you see a real and stim- 
ulating pride in the reported doings 
of our more conspicuous friends who 
are able to give all their time to un- 
rest. 

After I get to town I begin at 
once to work as hard as I can, be- 
cause my mind is already alert. My 
experience is that anyone who gets 
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up reluctantly, dreams over her toil- 
ette, and regards commuting as a 
dreary means to an end, instead of 
an interesting preface to a day, is 
not thoroly awake for an hour after 
she begins to work. 

Lunch—well, lunch may mean 
malted milk with an egg in it, if I 
want the hour frée to distribute leaf- 
lets on something or other, or to 
help in a suffrage publicity stunt. It 
may mean conspiring with a few 
trusted friends at a woman’s club or 
a quiet restaurant. It may mean talk- 
ing while we eat with some one who 
wants me to do some work for 
money. At any rate, there is always 
something to look forward to in the 
middle of the day. 

Then there is tea. As many days 
in the week as I can find time for it, 
I tea and talk things over—don’t 
ask me what things; I am always 
amazed to realize how many things 
there are—or combine a committee 
meeting with tea. Before tea is well 
over it is of course dinner time. 
Sometimes I dine with a friend at 
her house, or apartment, or flat, or 
studio (following the unrestful life 
means friends who are far apart 
financially), so that we can con- 
veniently go together to some meet- 
ing; sometimes at a club, so that we 
can work on something connected 
with a Cause; sometimes at a gay 
restaurant, if we want a complete 
change before beginning an evening 
of uplift. And all these evenings 
make me enjoy the other evenings, 
when I have nothing to do but go 
home, sew in fresh neck things, write 
notes and telephone—always with 
the vision before me of going to bed 
early and reading foolish magazine 
stories till I fall asleep. 

There is a great deal of hard work 
as well as talk and food involved in 
unrest. Numerous electors of the 
State of New York said to me, while 
I was watching at the polls on Elec- 
tion day, “Now that I see you care 


enough about the vote to stay here all 
day and work, I think you ought to 
have it.” Apparently those gentlemen 
had no notion that November 2 was 
the most restful day any of us suf- 
frage campaigners had known for 
months. I thought of the evening 
when I went to Bayonne after an ex- 
hausting day’s work in Manhattan, 
and made seven speeches, talking al- 
most continuously—tho probably not 
intelligently—from eight till eleven- 
thirty, and reaching home at one. I 
thought of last parade day—the cli- 
max of weeks of parade work—when 
I was out on the cold, windy streets 
from noon till nine in the evening, 
without food (or drink) and with 
my only peaceful moments those 
when I was marching up Fifth ave- 
nue. And I thought of suffrage con- 
ventions when for a week we work 
from seven in the morning till three 
the next morning, doing more busi- 
ness (so the newspaper men say) 
than any body of men in convention. 

Perhaps it was thinking of these 
things—and many more—which 
made me decide next day to take a 
rest. But now that I have suffered 
the evil effects of restfulness, I have 
come to a realization of the blessings 
of unrest. In the first place, wnrest 
keeps us well. We have no time to 
imagine ourselves ill, and we lead 
lives of healthful activity. If you are 
looking for frail, worn-out women, 
will you find them speaking on a 
street corner, or managing a mass 
meeting? No, you st look in 
houses, shops, and hotels for women 
who have plenty of money and no 
work. You must look for women who 
do uncongenial work in factories, 
shops, or offices, and never have any 
fun. Or you must look for women 
whose lives are so full of household 
drudgery they have no time and no 
strength to uplift themselves or to 
give inspiration to their children. 
We restless women have work we 
like plus more work plus stimulating 


comradeship plus absorbing interest 
in something bigger and more im- 
portant than ourselves. 

In the second place, wnrest saves 
time for us. Everybody knows we are 
busy, we restless women, so our 
neighbors don’t drop in for a moment 
and spend hours telling us scandal; 
our out of town relatives aren’t in- 
sulted when we give them the name 
of a professional shopper instead of 
doing their errands ourselves; and 
we no longer feel obliged to look for 
bargains for our own wardrobes; we 
go to a good place, buy one expen- 
sive garment, and wear it on all oc- 
casions, our friends tactfully assum- 
ing that we haven’t time to change. 
But our greatest time-saver is the 
fact that we soon lose all desire for 
popularity, as evidenced by many so- 
cial. engagements—which are not 
really social—and week-ends which 
tire us rather than rest us. We say 
we are too busy to go, and then that 
hostess never invites us again, or 
invites us to something worth while. 
And then perhaps we find that, be- 
tween waves of unrest, we actually 
have a little time for gardening, for 
reading, or for visiting the friends 
who are restless in spirit, but tem- 
porarily kept in a rut by poverty or 
babies. 

Lastly, unrest makes us happy. If 
you can’t guess why from what I 
have said before, any explanation of 
mine won’t convince you. Seriously, 
the more I think of the many women 
I know, and the many women I’ve 
read about—good women, bad wom- 
en, passive women, intriguing wom- 
en, selfish women, charitable women 
—the more firmly I believe that we 
restless women here in New York 
this minute (for I am restless again 
from now 6n) are having a better 
time than any women in the world 
ever had before. And there is just 
a chance, you know, that we may be 
doing the world some good. 

New York City 


I SHALL GROW OLD 
BY MARGUERITE O. B. WILKINSON 


I shall grow old; when the wild earth is calling 


I shall sit quietly, at last, nor go 


To race the quickened winds where rain is falling 


In woods I used to know. 


Tho I still feel the lure of wings that flutter 
Across the bayou on the edge of day, 
And of:the silver stream where quick fish scutter, 


I shall not go, but stay. 


Yet I shall smile, and smiling shall remember 
The streams I forded and the trout I caught, 

Or the leaf-kindled fires of mild November 
And the strange peace they brought, 





Glory of earth in her midsummer madness, 


Glory of great, grave trees and sunny sea, 


The swimmer’s lithe dominion won in gladness, 


In youth and health set free. 


I shall be glad of sunburn and rough going, 
Of weariness that found a perfect rest 
Where our firm mother earth made ready, showing 


Her rough and rugged breast. 


I shall grow old—but memories strong and tender 
Shall give me joy while earth’s wild song is sung; 

The great, glad earth I know, in all her splendor— 
With her I have been young! 
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Macmillan 
JOHN MASEFIELD, POET 


THE MAN WHOM MANY READERS REGARD AS THE OUTSTANDING FIGURE OF PRESENT DAY ENGLISH POETRY CAME TO THIS 
COUNTRY ON JANUARY 8 FOR AN EIGHT-WEEK LECTURE TOUR THRU THE EAST AND MIDDLE 
WEST. HE HAS BEEN SHOWERED WITH INVITATIONS 
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FOUR OF JOHN MASEFIELD’S POEMS 


A man whose most significant work lies in his long narrative poems is not to be lightly anthologized in a 
page. But here is one poem that expresses Masefield’s purpose, and three others which the editors of The 
Independent happen to. like particularly. They are reprinted from “Salt Water Ballads” by courtesy of the 
































A CONSECRATION 


Not of the princes and prelates with periwigged charioteers 
Riding triumphantly laurelled to lap the fat of the years— 
Rather the scorned—the rejected—the men hemmed in with 


the spears; 


The men of the tattered battalion which fights till it dies, 


Dazed with the dust of battle, the din and the cries, 


The men with the broken heads and the blood running into 


their eyes. 


Not the be-medalled commander, beloved of the throne, 
Riding cock-horse to parade when the bugles are blown, 


But the lads who carried the koppie and cannot be known. 


Not the ruler for me, but the ranker, the tramp of the road, 
The slave with the sack on his shoulders pricked on with 


the goad, 
The man with too weighty a burden, too weary a load. 


The sailor, the stoker of the steamers, the man with the 


clout, 


The chantyman bent at the halliards pulling a tune to the 


shout, 
The drowsy man at the wheel and the tired look-out. 


Others may sing of the wine and the wealth and the mirth, 


The portly presence of potentates goodly in girth;— 


Mine be the dirt and the dross, the dust and scum of the 


earth! 


Theirs be the music, the color, the glory, the gold; 
Mine be a handful of aches, a mouthful of mold. 


Of the maimed, of the halt and the blind in the rain and 


the cold— 
Of these shall my song be fashioned, my tales be told. 
. AMEN. 





PRAYER 


When the last sea is sailed, when the last shallow’s 
charted, ' 
When the last field is reaped and the last harvest 
stored, 
When the last fire is out and the last guest departed, 
Grant the last prayer that I shall pray, be good to 
me, O Lord. 





And let me pass in a night at sea, a night of storm and 
thunder, 
In the loud crying of the wind thru sail and rope and 
spar, 
Send me a ninth great peaceful wave to drown and roll 
me under 
To the cold tunny-fish’s home, where the drowned gal- 
leons are. 


And in the dim green quiet place, far out of sight and 
hearing, 
Grant I may hear at whiles the wash and thresh of 
the sea foam 
About the fine, keen bows of the stately clippers steering 
Towards the lone northern star and the fair ports of 
home. 


am 


publishers, the Macmillan Company. 


Copyright, 1914, by John Masefield 
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In the dark womb where I began 
My mother’s life made me a man. 
Thru all the months of human birth 
Her beauty fed my common earth. 
I cannot see, nor breathe, nor stir, 
But thru the death of some of her. 





Down in the darkness of the grave 
She cannot see the life she gave. 
For all her love, she cannot tell 
Whether I use it ill or well, 

Nor knock at dusty doors to find 
Her beauty dusty in the mind. 


If the grave’s gates could be undone, 
She would not know her little son, 

I am so grown. If we should meet 
She would pass by me in the street, 
Unless my soul’s face let her see 
My sense of what she did for me. 


What have I done to keep in mind 

My debt to her and womankind? 

What woman’s happier life repays 

Her for those months of wretched days? 
For all my mouthless body leeched 

Ere birth’s releasing hell was reached? 


What have I done, or tried, or said 

In thanks to that dear woman dead? 

Men triumph over women still, 

Men trample women’s rights at will, 

And man’s lust roves the world untamed. 
* a a * * + 


O grave, keep shut lest I be shamed. 
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TEWKESBURY ROAD 


It is good to be out on the road, and going one 
knows not where, 
Going thru meadow and village, one knows not 
whither nor why; 
Thru the gray light drift of the dust, in the keen, 
cool rush of the air, 
Under the flying white clouds, and the broad 
blue lift of the sky. 


And to halt at the chattering brook, in the tall 
green fern at the brink 
Where the harebell grows, and the gorse, and 
the fox-gloves purple and white; 
Where the shy-eyed, delicate deer troop down to 
the brook to drink : 
When the stars are mellow and large at the 
coming on of the night. 


O, to feel the beat of the rain, and the homely 
smell of the earth, 
Is a tune for the blood to jig to, a joy past 
power of words; 
And the blessed green comely meadows are all 
a-ripple with mirth 
Of the noise of the lambs at play and the dear 
wild cry of the birds. 
































EXPLORING THE ROSE 






BY FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN, F. R. G. S. 


r | HE Rose Glacier, “Siachur” on 
the Indian survey maps, altho 
spoken of vaguely by early 

British travelers, appears until quite 

recently to have escaped any investi- 

gation. The reason for this is doubt- 
less its great inaccessibility. Its 
tongue or snout lies at the end of the 
long, wild, sparsely inhabited Nubra 
valley, in the Eastern Karakoram 
mountains of Kashmir, the northern- 

most state of India. The small vil- 

lages offer almost nothing in the way 

of supplies to the explorer. Indeed, 
the last habitation, some seven miles 

below the glacier tongue, is only a 

monastery inhabited by Buddhist 

Lamas. 

A still more formidable obstacle is 
the Nubra River, which issues from 
the tongue, a seething’ flood which 
has to be forded five times. Because 
of the depth of the water and nu- 
merous quicksands in the river bot- 
tom, it is dangerous to man or beast 
between May and September 15th. 
The three summer months being the 
only ones in which such a great gla- 
cier can be investigated, it can read- 
ily be seen that nature 








Mrs. Fanny Bullock Workman, 
whose story of .her “Recent First 
Ascents in the Himalaya” was pub- 
lished in The Independent of June 
2, 1910, has made many important 
geographical discoveries in her 
twenty-five years of mountain 
climbing and exploration among 
the peaks and glaciers of the 
Himalaya. By making the first as- 
cent of one of the Nun Kun peaks 
(23,300 feet) Mrs. Workman won 
in 1906 the world mountaineering 
record for women. She has made 
nearly twenty pioneer ascents. At 
the request of President Loubet in 
1904 Mrs. Workman was made Of- 
ficier de IU'Instruction Publique, 
France. She is a member of the 
American Geographical Society 
and also a gold medalist of the 
Club Alpin Francgais.—THE EpITor. 




















portant affluent glaciers and climb a 
peak of 21,000 feet which showed the 
importance of the great unexplored 
ice stream and afforded a glimpse of 
its distant snowy sources, probably 
overlooking the Turkestan mountains. 


But by September 16 a return over 
the high pass had to be made at the 
risk of starvation to our caravan and 
perishing in winter storms. Mean- 
time I had become Rose mad, be- 
ing imbued with the single desire 
to return the next summer and witha 
thoroly organized caravan, including 
alpine guides and topographer, to 
visit the sources and have the glacier 
mapped in detail. 

While passing the winter in India 
I prepared for the coming snow cam- 
paign. Two caravans were to work 
on the glacier, our own, which would 
include an Italian guide, three por- 
ters and native servants, and that of 
our English surveyor, who traveled 
with one Italian porter and a native 
plane-tabler. Besides these I brought 
with me two Sepoy reservists from 
the Royal Indian Army, who were to 
take charge of coolies going to and 
from the base village to the Rose 
Glacier with supplies. Then last, but 
not least, as he proved a thorogoing 
rascal, was the Srinagar Baba, who 
was to act as agent and interpreter 

at the glacier base camps, 





has placed formidable 
barriers to the proper ap- 
proach to the Rose Glacier 
by its tongue. 

The Nubra valley na- 
tives, as an earlier ex- 
plorer learned, call the 
glacier “Siachen.” Sia 
means rose and chen, a 
collection of thorns. The 
pink wild rose bush 
bristling with thorns 
grows luxuriantly both in 
Baltistan and Nubra far 
up the high valleys, even 
on the banks above the 
glaciers as far as vegeta- 
tion exists; hence the 
name means rose bush, or 
as I have called it, Rose 








keep accounts, distribute 
grain and forward coolies 
and supplies to us at 
higher camps. 

Altogether a fair sized 
regiment of us left Srina- 
gar early in June. At 
Goma village, which was 
the last valley base, the 
better part of twenty- 
four hours was taken up 
in hearing what had and 
had not been accom- 
plished in the way of ad- 
vance preparation by the 
agent. To my relief I 
found the topographers, 
who had preceded us from 
Kashmir, had already 
crost the high pass and 








Glacier. 

In 1913, after complet- 
ing some exploration in 
Baltistan, Dr. Workman 


THE ROUGH APPROACH TO TARIM SHEHR 


In the background is Sungine Peak, 20,850 feet. This was first climbed by 


r. and Mrs. Workman 


arrived on the Rose, so 
that their work was pro- 
gressing. Also fifty loads 
of wood had been carried 








and I went to the Saltoro 
valley, and in August 
ascended the Bilaphon 
Glacier, crost the Bila- 
phon Pass, 18,400 feet, and 
descended to the Rose. 
We remained nearly three 
weeks in the region, 
camping always at hights 
greater than Mont Blanc, 
enduring great cold and 
snow storms lasting two 








up to a point below the 
pass to await further ex- 
pediting to the Rose. 
Everything, from a box 
of matches to a stick of 
wood, had now to be car- 
ried over twenty-four 
miles of glaciers, which 
included the Bilaphon 
Pass, on the backs of 
men, and of men none too 
desirous of venturing on 








or three days at a time. 
Still, we managed to ex- 
plore two of its most im- 
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ON THE GREAT ROSE GLACIER 


The upper part of the forty-eight-mile ice river, which Dr. and Mrs. Work- 
man explored. Tarim Shehr peninsula juts into the foreground 


such a rough route, and 
who might desert at any 
minute. The task was her- 
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culean, but it had to be 





accomplished. My idea had 
been to start with 100 
coolies and get over as 
much food as possible at 
first. 

The valley was alive 
with men and the Parsee 
said 100 would be ready 
to start on the day set. 
The night before he had 
his coolies ready and 
present, but when we 
struck tents in the morn- 
ing only sixty turned up 
for loads. The only way 
was to leave, taking the 








ing the first ascent of a 
beautiful snow peak of 
21,000 feet lying west of 
the pass, which command- 
ed an illuminating view of 
the Rose Glacier region. 
Then we went on to the 
Rose, where base camps 
were arranged, and the 
exploration of the upper 
Rose and its source was 
at once begun. Even the 
base camps, where boxes, 
bags and wood were 
stacked, were on_ ice 
sparsely covered by rock 








most necessary things, 
for it never does to wait 
on such occasions, so off 
we tramped, the agent promising to 
send ‘forty more loaded coolies the 
next day. 

From the Saltoro valley we turned 
north and ascended the five-mile 
Ghyari Nala to the foot of the Bila- 
phon Glacier. Our last grass camp 
was at 12,000 feet at the base of the 
boulder-strewn snout of the Bila- 
phon Glacier. Henceforth all work 
was strictly mountaineering, moraine 
clambering for hours on end, fol- 
lowed by difficult marching thru belts 
of snow pinnacles, or over greatly 
crevassed ice areas. A mile an hour 
was not a bad stint for coolies load- 
ed to fifty pounds and over, in such 
a region. 

After two days’ hard march camp 
was pitched on a moraine ridge at 
17,000 feet, near the base of the 
great snow-fields leading up to the 
pass. Here were found the fifty loads 
of wood which had been forwarded 
by the agent. We reached this cold, 
elevated bivouac in a blinding snow 
storm which kept us up mosteof the 
night beating the snow off the tent 
roofs from within to prevent their 
caving in on our heads. This storm 
lasted sixteen hours, but that was a 
detail, for one has to exist thru 
many such, often of longer duraticn, 
in high Himalaya. 

The usual thing happened after- 
ward. The weather turned gloriously 
fine, and we had to wait two days to 
allow the mass of new snow to settle 
before the pass could be attempted. 
This storm also prevented the arrival 
of the second caravan of necessary 
supplies from Goma. 

On a perfect morning, as the cara- 
van was ascending to the pass, I with 
the porter Chenoz went aside a thou- 
sand feet to be photographed near 
some ice pinnacles. When the snap- 
shot was finished, he and I went on 
over the snow, intending to join the 
others at a higher point. Of a sud- 
den, without uttering a word, the 
porter disappeared a step in front 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS 


Mrs. Workman resting at the mouth of a deep crevasse from which she 


had been lifted by the guides’ ropes 

















OVER A GLACIER RIVER 
These icy streams, sometimes ten or twelve feet 
across, had to be crost frequently in the course 
of a day’s march 


of me into the glacier. Luckily for 
me I stopped short and thus did not 
share his fate. It was not possible to 
extricate him from the crevasse, 
eighty feet deep, into which he had 
fallen, for an hour and a half, and 
altho he was brought out alive and 
carefully cared for, he died that night 
from shock and long exposure under 
the ice. We waited here two more 
dreary days, while the guide and 
porters took the body of their con- 
frére down to the grass region for 
burial. During this gruesome time, 
news was brought from the survey- 
ors’ camp on the Rose Glacier that a 
coolie had died of the results of fall- 
ing into a deep glacier river. This 
caused a serious panic in that camp. 

After ten days, when we had final- 
ly crost the Bilaphon Pass, the skies 
remaining clear, I succeeded in mak- 


debris, and our‘own 
bivouacs beyond these 
were on snow or glacier 
ice with one notable ex- 
ception. This one we were fortunate 
enough to make on a small mountain 
spur at the altitude of 18,400 feet in 
the snow wilderness of the upper 
Rose plateau en route to the north 
water-parting, or as I have named it, 
the Indira Col. 

There is just one place on this 
desert glacier where grass grows 
from July 15 to September and 
here burtsa, a woody shrub, the roots 
of which can be used for fuel, is 
found. Here the sheep and goats that 
crost the snowy Bilaphon Pass 
with us were pastured in charge of 
a goatherd. It is a large shale pro- 
montory, descending from the peaks 
which form the barrier wall between 
the Rose and its largest east affluent, 
which we have named the Tarim 
Shehr Glacier. 

This promontory, ice-bound on 
three sides by the Rose and its great 
tributary, lies opposite the point 
where the expedition first arrived on 
the glacier, and about it hangs the 
romance of the Rose. On it several 
acres of grass hillocks are found at 
hights varying from 15,700 to 17,000 
feet. It is watered by glacial tor- 
rents and at a hight of 16,000 feet 
are two large, limpid blue lakes. 

When I was sitting in my tent on 
the Rose Glacier during our first 
reconnaissance visit, I looked out af- 
ter a snow squall just as the sun 
peered thru a rift in the clouds, 
transforming the grass on the dis- 
tant peninsula into patches of golden 
green. Everywhere else ice, rock and 
storm reigned. The next day we 
struck across the three miles of in- 
tervening ice to visit this apparent 
oasis. 

It took hours to reach. Distance 
counted not at all, what with ford- 
ing ten or more glacier rivers often 
twelve feet wide, and climbing over 
stretches of huge corrugated séracs, 
such as are seen in the illustration. 
In the afternoon, after a very hard 
march, the lower grass area, border- 
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ing the Rose, was reached. It was cer- 
tainly most difficult of access. No one, 
so far as I could learn, had ever been 
there, not a coolie of ours had ever 
stepped foot on the promontory, yet 
—most unfathomable of native mys- 
teries—our coolies said they knew it 
was a good camping place and called 
it by the name Tarim Shehr. 

The mystery deepened on the dis- 
covery not far from camp of a stone 
circle twelve feet in diameter. The 
stones of it had lain untouched for 
years and were covered with lichens. 
Inside the circle large ibex horns at- 
tached to the skulls were piled up 
certainly by human hands, and these 
were decayed, falling apart in shreds 
when touched. 

At a higher camp on the same pen- 
insula huge ibex appeared on the 
scene and grazed calmly within 300 
feet of the tents. Large snow part- 
ridges flew out from the rocks when 
disturbed by footsteps. Foxes also 
made their home here, and we saw 
footprints of wolves. Coy little tail- 
less mouse-hares ran in and out of 
the tents, eyeing us shyly; in fact, 
all the animal life of the region 
seemed to be concentrated upon 
Tarim Shehr, the only oasis of the 
Rose. Saxafraga, gentians, small or- 
chids and edelweiss: added life and 
color to the coarse grass tapis about 
the tents. 

There is a story of this promon- 
tory. When I inquired among the 
learned men of the Saltoro valley as 
to whether they had any previous 
knowledge of the Rose, they told me 
this legend. The old time Baltis, in- 
habiting the Ghyari Nala, crost the 
Bilaphon Pass and met the Garkan- 
dis of Tarim Shehr, with whom they 
played polo. The “learned men” did 
not say how the Garkandis came to 
the isolated ice region of Tarim 
Shehr; they only reported that a 
large Garkandi city was supposed to 
exist there. The Baltis feared the 
Garkandis, who are said to have 
crost to the Ghyari Nala to steal cat- 
tle and destroy property in the Balti 
villages. On one occasion, so runs 
the legend, they kidnapped one of the 
best looking Balti women who was 
working in the fields. 

A Balti high priest, Hazret Ameer, 
happened to be in the village at the 
time, and he gave the enraged Baltis 
a “Tawiz,” or magic amulet, telling 
them to put it on the top of the Bila- 
phon Pass and ordered them to re- 
turn, not the same way, but via Gar- 
kand to their village. The Baltis, 
having placed the Tawiz on the pass, 
disobeyed the priest’s order and re- 
turned the same way from the pass. 
Soon after a great storm visited 
Tarim Shehr “and the snow from the 
mountains slipped and fell upon the 


city,” destroying it and its people, 
including those who had stolen the 
woman. The Balti priests of today 
say the calamity would have been 
even greater had the avengers of the 
woman gone around by Garkand 
home as ordered by Hazret Ameer, 
and that had they done so, the Rose 
Glacier would not now possess even 
its one fine grass oasis of Tarim 
Shehr. 

The word Tarim in Chinese Turk- 
estan is used for oasis, and the word 
Shehr in Persian means city. I have 
given on my map this name to the 
unique spot, in the heart of the Rose, 
surrounded by miles of glaciers and 
ice-girt peaks. As I have several 
times said, it was very difficult of ac- 
cess. Thus even as a base-camp we 
were unable to avail ourselves of its 
sheltering hillocks, and the work of 
exploration had to be carried on 
from camps pitched on the glacier 
ice. 

It was on the site of the fabled 
city of Tarim Shehr that I became 
fully persuaded that Rose was the 
most suitable name for this glacier. 
We were camped there on September 
15 of our first visit, in wild weather, 
waiting to recross the pass to Bal- 
tistan. 

I had been kept awake late by 
great gusts of wind rocking my tent 
and more especially by the loud 
chanting of the coolies in their camp, 
which rose above the howling of the 
wind. Exasperated at last, I threw 
on a coat and went out into the frigid 
air to call the guides and have them 
stop the coolie noise. It was still 
snowing and blowing on the glacier, 
but above Tarim Shehr the clouds 
had broken and a full moon shonc 
with silver splendor on an exquisite 
scene. As I walked I saw all about 
me the rolling hillocks covered with 
large feathery full blown snow roses. 
It was not an hallucination; they ap- 
peared completely formed, altho the 
snow-covered grass-blades aided no 
doubt in their composition. I buried 
my hands in their silvery, cold 
beauty. A tall snow peak, silvered 
from base to apex, looked down upon 
the Rose hills, the chant of the coolies 
rose stridently, yet in harmony with 
the now distant roar of the wind, and 
the moon, hung in a black sky, cast 
its resplendent light over all. The 
weird glory of the scene and the dis- 
covery of the roses of my Rose Gla- 
cier so impressed me that I returned 
to the tent without stopping the 
dirge of the coolies, feeling for the 
first time in yedrs that their voices 
mingled fittingly with those of na- 
ture. I had quite forgotten that the 
rural Balti always chants prayers 
to the gods at the full moon, and 
doubtless on this evening our Baltis 


were vigorously exhorting their fa- 
vorite gods to take them safely back 
over the dangerous snow pass the 
next day. 

Details of our numerous ice hikes 
cannot be given. They were in the 
main carried thru with much success, 
altho in a summer’s Himalayan work 
it is never possible to do all one 
plans, particularly when most of 
one’s goals lie from 17,000 to 22,000 
feet. To reach a coveted important 
point of, say, 20,000 feet separated 
from one’s glacier base by twenty 
miles of ice, may take two or three 
weeks. Coolie vagaries, non-arrival 
of supplies, weather conditions come 
in to interfere. 

Of all interesting months I have 
past in Himalayan work the two 
seasons spent on the Rose Glacier 
were perhaps the most stimulating 
and satisfying. There was just so 
much time for activity at such 
hights, six weeks for us and perhaps 
seven for the surveying party, with 
forty-eight miles of Rose Glacier 
and its affluents to map. 

It was a race between the weather 
on the one hand and between one’s 
mental and physical energies on the 
other, and the prime stimulant of all 
was uncertainty. We might plan, or- 
ganize and calculate the number of 
days and supplies needed for reach- 
ing a given objective, yet we seldom 
turned into our sleeping sacks at 
night with any certainty that the 
morrow’s work would be accom- 
plished as laid out. But when weath- 
er favored us for a week and a water- 
shed, a new group of high peaks, or 
a snow pass which would lead home 
by an unknown route was discovered, 
all hardships and obstacles  disap- 
peared from memory in the supreme 
satisfaction of accomplishment of 
the tasks before laid out and so nec- 
essary to a successful exploration of 
the Rose. We reached the three most 
important geographical points on the 
Rose and had the satisfaction of dis- 
covering the water-parting ridge be- 
tween the Indus River and Chinese 
Turkestan at this part of the Kara- 
koram and the relation it bears to 
the Turkestan glaciers. 

On reaching the valleys later on 
by a new route it was the privilege 
of this expedition to discover, I felt 
as if nothing ahead were worth the 
candle. Of what interest was the path 
seen leading away from the small 
outpost village arrived at? It would 
only wind on and on over passes and 
thru larger villages to the final viti- 
ated air and commonplace environ- 
ment of railways, motor cars and 
city civilization. Paths made by oth- 
ers had played no role on the vast 
snow expanses just left behind. 

Paris 











WHY | WEAR A SMOCK 


of a world that permits war. A re- 


REFUSE to dress in the fashion 
| fusal to wear the garment of civ- 


ilization is an affront to civilization, - 


the most energetic that could be de- 
vised, and, exactly because it is an 
energetic protest, I have adopted it. 
The hour demands an energetic pro- 
test. The murder madness that is 
upon the world is of unusual vio- 
lence. And unusual measures are go- 
ing to be necessary to combat it. 

Nowhere in history, not in Baby- 
lon in its prime, not in the Rome of 
magnificent decadence, can I find 
another era when the money-lust was 
so unrestrained and universal as 
now, And this orgy of militarism is 
the result. War is a combination of 
the money-makers in one country to 
tread down and exploit the money- 
makers in another country. 

And this dirty hunger for dollars 
is going from more to more. So that 
war, which is the money lust come to 
its red ripe fruitage, is maturing 
into grand and fatal fruition. Chem- 
istry and all applied sciences are 
equipping men with the means of 
warfare on a scale ever more gigan- 
tic, ever more slaughterous. In the 
five decades since grandfather fell 
asleep, war, thanks to improvements 
in transportation, in man’s conquest 
of nature, and his organizing intelli- 
gence, has grown fortyfold in fright- 
fulness. I have on my mantelpiece 
the time fuse of a shrapnel shell 
which I got this summer at the firing 
line in Flanders. It is an infernal 
machine made with a nicety of 
craftmanship that stamps it as the 
work of a highly intelligent monster. 
It gives me an uncanny feeling, as 
tho I were in the presence of a luna- 
tic of highest education and of dia- 
bolic cleverness. 

From five months as war reporter 
in Europe I came back to America 
this fall; back from a Europe that 
is passing away in darkness and in 
blood. I returned to America, And 
what did I find? An America sobered 
by the spectacle, and repenting of 
her own mad dollar mania, whereby 
she, too, is inviting the curse? 

I found an America emptier of 
head and shallower of heart than 
when I went away. I found God 
driven further off, and Mammon 
more securely in the ascendant. 

And among the rulers? In not one 
man in the seats of the mighty found 
I a statesmanly realization of the 
problem. Not one of them could I see 
pointing to Mammon as the seed and 
the infallible root of militarism, not 
one voice calling upon America to 
pause in her money madness and re- 





By BOUCK WHITE 








Bouck White was a radical author 
and preacher, best known for his 
book, “The Call of the Carpenter,” 
when he attempted to interrupt the 
services at the Calvary Baptist 
Church in New York and was im- 
prisoned for disturbing the peace. 
He presented his side of this wide- 
ly discussed case in an article, 
“Why I Am in Prison,” in The 
Independent for October 26, 1914. 
He is now serving as the pastor of 
the Church of the Social Revolu- 
tion in New York.—THE EDITOR. 




















turn to a life of fellowship. To the 
contrary, their only thought was to 
steer our nation into the same evil 
torrent, and, by a billion dollar pre- 
paredness, make America the next 
menace to the peace of the world. 
Oh, yes, I found the peace-peace- 
peace people and they were a more 
depressing spectacle than the pre- 
paredness crowd. The latter were 
criminal, but the former were stu- 
pid; and stupidity is more harmful 
to the world than crime. The peace- 
peace-peace people are very tender 
toward Mammon, and rage only 
against Mars, But Mars is the prog- 

















THE “AFFRONT TO CIVILIZATION” 


eny of Mammon—its legitimate and 
inevitable offspring; by a demon- 
strated consanguinity, money-wor- 
ship goes over into musket-worship. 
Set thus in the midst of a people 
that was making great mirth at the 
moment when war’s conflagration is 
spreading to envelop the earth, what 
was I to do? This is what I did: I 
stepped aside from that people. I 
have separated myself unto the task 
of telling the awfulness of modern 
war and its trend toward still more 
awfulness, unless society can be rev- 
olutionized into a scheme of things 
held together by heart ties instead 
of cash nexus. To these stupid 
glorifiers of the Golden Calf, I refuse 
recognition, even to the extent of 
wearing the clothes they wear. 
Today, leisure class ideas are dom- 
inant; and leisure class clothing is, 
therefore, the fashion, I have thrown 
in my lot with the toiler class. And 
I give notice of that fact by wearing 
a garb that has been consecrated to 
toil by many thousand years of as- 
sociation therewith. Only by an over- 
turn that will put labor at the top 
and leisure at the bottom can the 
world be saved from the red Niagara 
toward which it is at present swing- 
ing. Mammonism, the messenger of 
militarism, comes up only when men 
cease to be laborers and seek to ex- 
ploit other men who are laborers. 
To cure the sickness wherewith the 
present world is sick will not be easy. 
There is a remedy, but it is neither 
cheap nor pleasant. The remedy is an 
overturn—a revaluation of the values, 


. of life, whereby we shall find our joy’ 


in works: of public aggrandizement! 
instead of, as now, in works of pri-} 
vate aggrandizement. They who are, 
the pioneers in that work of over- 
turn will have a bitter price to pay. 
In an age of blatant materialism 
with its luxuriousness of raimenting, 
the churches at least should have 
been a sanctuary of lofty thinking 
and lowly living. But they have 
capitulated, yes have become the 
sanctuaries of dress and pomp and 
the prides of life. Judgment must 
begin at the house of God. I rejoice 
to be the preacher of a church in 
New York City where people dare 
to worship in the uniform of pov- 
erty. In assembling ourselves in di- 
vine service, we don sacredly the 
smock that by immemorial ages has 
been consecrated to toil. We exalt 
clothing into a religious principle. 
By every other means, and by this 
means also, we publish an _ insur- 
gency against Mammon and the red 
hell of homicide it has let loose. 
New York City 
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AND PEOPLE FLEE FROM SERBIA 























© International Film Service ‘ 
OLD KING PETER ON HIS WAY TO ITALY 
The aged and troubled monarch consented to leave the army in his son’s command and took refuge in Italy after a hard ride thru Albania to 
Durazzo. Here he is just changing from motor car to horse 


















© International Film Service 
REFUGEES STREAMING SOUTHWARD THRU THE TOWN OF TABARI 


The negative of this photograph was carried by aeroplane from Scutari in Albania to Durazzo. It was taken by a correspondent attached to King 
Peter’s suite 
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The New 
Books 


TWO KINDS OF SATIRE 


There is an interesting contrast in 
the viewpoints of the two men who have 
recently satirized with unusual skill 
the follies of everyday life. They both 
write of the same subject—the foibles 
of humanity—and they both “show 
them up” without prejudice or favor. 

But in their methods and their atti- 
tudes they differ widely. John Gals- 
worthy is first, last and always a phil- 
osopher—and somewhat of a cynic, too. 
Stephen Leacock is ever the good- 
natured humorist, offering his readers 
a word for a laugh, and almost never 
failing to make the trade. In Moon- 
beams from the Larger Lunacy he has 
brought together a peddler’s pack as- 
sortment of fun-making. Spoof, a 
Sample of a Thousand Guinea Novel 
is a delicious satire on up-to-date fic- 
tion, in which for once “the eternal 
triangle” finds a brand new solution. 
Under the head of Afternoon Adven- 
tures at My Club are grouped some 
particularly clever character sketches 
of the bores that every man must know. 
Ram Spudd, the New World Singer 
and - Passionate Paragraphs reduce 
to a delightful absurdity some of the 
present-day tendencies in literature. 
But perhaps the best of all is the in- 
genious suggestion of Education Made 
Agreeable, in which Mr. Leacock re- 
writes the romance of Calculus and 
plays up the journalistic features of 
Euclid, such as 

AWFUL CATASTROPHE 
PERPENDICULAR FALLS HEAD- 

LONG ON A GIVEN POINT 
The Line at C Said to Be Completely 
Bisected 
President of the Line Makes Statement 


ute 




















In Mr. Galsworthy’s The Little Man 
and Other Satires there is none of this 
jolly trifling. Humor is subordinated to 
analysis and a moral frequently al- 
lowed to make itself evident. The 
character studies take on the dignity 
of types—in The Plain Man, the 
Critic, or the Housewife a whole 
class is keenly portrayed and subtly 
ridiculed. Each essay exposes, with 
the deft sureness of a master of 
words, some sham or flaw in people. 
The Latest Thing shows Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s irony at its best—a poig- 
nant description of the restlessly 
modern woman who “had flung open 
all the doors of life, and was so 
continually going out and coming in, 
that life had some considerable diffi- 
culty in catching a glimpse of her at 
all.” The Voice of ? is a dramatic 
description of the popular love of the 
spectacular. All of the sketches are well 
worth reading—that goes without say- 
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Annual Sale 
Madeira 
Table Linens 


at McCutcheon’s 
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The beautiful hand-embroidered Madeira S 
- -. 
Linens have always been very popular and = 
our entire stock of these is offered in our z 
Annual January Sale at « 
. « 

10% Discount z 

from the following regular catalog prices: ¢ 
ae 

S 

Oblong Luncheon Sets « 

13x38 inch Plate Doylies............500+ $25.00 to 60.00 doz. Zz 
24x50 inch Table Runners.............. 5.25 to 9.00 each eS 
24x63 inch Table Runners................ 6.50 to 25.00 each ; @ 
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Tea Cloths and | Tray Cloths and Zz 

= | > 

Napkins Scarfs Zz 

~ 

Cloths (each) Oblong Tray Cloths m 

36x36 inch...... $4.50 to 16.50 8x12 inch...... .50 to 1.50 > 

45x45 inch...... 6.50 to 25.00 10x14 inch...... .65 to 1.75 kK 

54X54 inch...... 12.50 to 40.00 12x18 inch...... -75 to 2.00 > 

z 14x20 inch...... $1.00 to 2.50 ws 

= Doylies (dozen) 16x24 inch...... 1.25 to 5.00 >= 

> 18x27 inch...... 1.50 to 6.00 si 

— 10.50 20x30 inch...... 2.00 to 6.50 = 

> 12.00 _ 

= : 15.00 S 

S SE Gs 5 0:66%60's 10.50 to 21,00 Scarfs (each) @ 

~ . _— 

= 19x96 inch...... $2.00 to 10.50 ~« 
= Centerpieces (each) 19x45 inch...... 2.50 to 13.50 
= A. eee $1.50 to 5.00 19X54 inmch...... 2.75 to 15.00 
= 24 inch......... 2.00 to 10.50 19x63 inch...... 3.00 to 16.50 
> Se Tes rr0kcas 2.25 to 13.50 souyes WeR...... 3.50 to 18.00 

> 






Round Scalloped Cloths and Napkins 


SUR TT TS 6 6-5-6 500s scnceivacenos $8.50 to 12.00 doz. 
72 inch Cloths 
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Seren 5.75 to 12.50 each ~ 
GE BR Se tinercktsttiamniaresceen 7.75 to 14.50 each a 
i SEE MAIN’ ed <s ise wreth a micaaainsacr-are 10.50 to 17.50 each > 
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Booklet illustrating the various lines of goods 
included in this sale mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts.. New York 
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AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside frém gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by whictr the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE ‘COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age. male or female. 
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Sailings twice a week. 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing, Cycling 


Twin Screw 


Ss. S. “BERMUDIAN” 


Sails every Wednesday. 
Twin Screw 


Ss. S. “EVANGELINE” 


Under the American Flag. 
Chartered by the Quebec Steamship Company. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 


WEST INDIES 


NewS. S. “‘“GUIANA"’ and other steamers fortnightly for St. 
Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, 
Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 


For full information apply to 
Quebec 8. 8. Co., 32 Broadway, New York 
Thos. Cook & Sons, 245 Broadway, N.Y. Or Any Ticket Agent. 





Sails alternate 
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You Know This Trade-mark Through 
National Periodical Advertising 





The man who puts his brand on the goods he sells 
sets his light where it will “shine before men” because 
he is not afraid to have it shine on him. 


He wants it to shine on him as well as on his goods 
because he has nothing to fear and everything to gain from 
the glare. When he adds to the illumination of the 
trade-mark the full light of national advertising you may 
be sure he is certain of his goods—sure that you will 
like them. He is willing to risk his fortune and his busi- 
ness future on the chance of your approval. 

He would not do this if there really were a risk, be- 
cause he is a hard-headed business man. He has taken 
the risk out of his business by putting quality into his 
goods. 


Deal with the man who is not afraid of the light. 
: Buy the goods that bear trade-marks and are advertised 
nationally, because these are the goods that it is safest 
and most economical to buy—safest because you know 
: who is responsible for them, most economical because 
og there is a lower selling cost included in the price of nation- 
: ally advertised goods. 

Trade-marks and national advertising are /the two 
most valuable public servants in business today. Their 
whole tendency is to raise qualities and standardize 
them, while lowering prices and stabilizing them. 


The Dndenendent 


MEMBER OF THE QUOIN CLUB 


The National Periodical Association 
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ACU: NEAT 


-GheGLEN SPRINGS “= 











f | approyed. Two of the Drinking Springs are highly Radioactive. 

















| disorders of the Nervous System; affections of the Digestive System and liver; *“Rheumatism’’, Arthritis, Gout, 
| Obesity and Diabetes; such symptoms as Anaemia, Constipation, ‘*Autointoxication’’, Insomnia and Neuritis, and 
| derangements of the Organs of Internal Secretion, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this Country or Europe. 
Situated in a private park with miles of well-built and graded walks for Oerte! Hill Climbing exercise. _ Well- 
kept Golf Course. Tennis Courts, Clock Golf and Miniature Golf. Music, Dancing. Tobogganing, Skating. 
Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 
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A Mineral Springs “‘Cure’’ and Hotel, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM | 


The diagnostic and treatment methods, and the equipment embrace the best that advanced medical science has © 


THE BATHING SPRINGS are similar to the waters of Bad © 

Nauheim, but about five times as strong. THE RADIUM — 

. EMANATION FROM BRINE SPRING NO. 2 
\ , AVERAGES 64.8 MACHE UNITS PER LITER OF WATER, or nearly three times as much as © 


any other American Spring known, For the treatment of diseases of the Heart, Circulatory System and Kidneys; © 
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ing. But it is rather unfortunate that 
The Little Man is marred by such a 
trite caricature of the American, whose 
dialect and ideas are by no means rep- 
resentative and whose every other word 
is “vurry.” 

Moonbeams from the Larger Lunacy, by 

Stephen Leacock. Scribner. $1.30. The Littl: 


Man and Other Satires, by John Galsworthy. 
Lane. $1.25. 


HUMAN RUSSIA 


Russian Silhouettes, a collection of 
short stories, will add much to the fame 
of Anton Tchekoff as an interpreter of 
Russian life and thought. The sim- 
plicity of his style is refreshing and 
the people he describes delightfully 
human, with none of the introspective 
morbidity that characterizes so much 
of Russian literature. The Stories of 
Childhood are particularly enjoyable. 
In The Steppe and Other Stories are 
some longer, but rather less interesting 
stories of Russia—vivid descriptions 
packed with detail, and illustrations of 
the peasant philosophy, patient, naive, 
idealistic. 


Russian Silhouettes, by Anton Tchekoff. Scrib- 
ner. $1.35. The Steppe and Other Stories, by 
Anton Tchekoff. Stokes. $1.25. 


MORE LOEB CLASSICS 


There are five new volumes issued in 
the Loeb Classics, that fine series of 
small books giving the original text and 
the translation side by side. These in- 
clude Hesiod and Pindar, and those 
who have never read Hesiod’s “Works 
and Days” will be surprized to learn 
how much its gnomic sayings parallel 
the wisdom of Solomon’s Proverbs. 
Pliny’s Letters the reader will like to 
compare with Cicero’s Letters already 
issued; and Apuleius story, ridiculous 
and extravagant, of the Golden Ass, 
is an early romance of adventure and 
witchcraft. 

In Greek Genius and Other Essays, 
with papers on Shakespeare, Balzac and 
Parisian Life, John Jay Chapman gives 
seven. essays to Euripides. The em- 
phatic point in these is that the English 
genius and culture are so utterly differ- 
ent from the Greek, that the reader or 
translator inevitably spoils the original. 
He cannot feel it, he-cannot understand 
it properly. And in particular the au- 
thor fails afoul of Gilbert Murray, and 
at considerable length he delights to 
show how Sir Gilbert in his “Notes and 


‘Translations of the Bacchantes” has 


misrepresented the Greek dramatist by 
putting into his language religious and 
moral sentiments which Euripides had 
never meant to express. He says that 
“Shakespeare may come to his end and 
lie down among the Egyptians, but Ho- 
mer will endure forever.” We might 
wish that the author’s style were some- 
what more restrained. It overflows with 
similes and daring metaphors and em- 
phasis. 

A History of Latin Literature, by 
Marcus Dimsdale, is a volume of the 
Literature of the World Series, edited 
by Edmund Gosse. The early Latin po- 
etry was accentual, and changed in 
imitation of the Greek to quantitative. 
This early Saturnian meter pays no re- 
gard to regular feet any more than 
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does Hebrew poetry, which it much re- 
sembles. A line is divided into two parts 
with three accents in the first part and 
two in the second. Of these rude be- 
ginnings but few fragments remain. 
The true Latin literature begins with 
Ennius and Plautus. The author 
shows the conquest of the Hellenic in- 
fluence in comedy and tragedy; and 
then follow chapters on Lucretius and 
Catullus, Cicero, Cesar and Sallust, till 
we come to the Augustan Age of Virgil 
and Horace and Livy. Succeeding chap- 
ters explain the decadence of literary 
art till the time of Trajan and the Afri- 
can Latinity and the end of the na- 
tional literature with Boethius. The his- 
tory is given as completely as is feas- 
ible in a manual. The series is meant 


for the ordinary reader, and the quota- |, 


tions are translated into English. 


Hesiod,. the Homeric Hymns and Homerica, 
ed. by H. G. Evelyn White. Pindar, ed. by Sir 
J. E. Sandys. Pliny’s Letters, ed. by William 
Melmoth. 2 vols. Apuleius’ The Golden Ass, 
ed. by S. Gaselee, Loeb Classics. Macmillan. 
Each $1.50. Greek Genius and Other Essays, 
by John Jay Chapman. Moffat, Yard. $1.75. 
A History of Latin Literature, by M. S. Dims- 
dale. Appleton. $2. 


SOCIOLOGY FOR STUDENTS 

The study of sociology is now suffi- 
ciently far advanced to warrant its sys- 
tematic treatment in colleges without 
the assumption that every student of 
the subject will become a specialist in 
it. The Introduction to the Study of So- 
ciology, by Professor Edward Cary 
Hayes of the University of Illinois, is 
therefore a welcome addition to the 
textbooks in this field, in that it pre- 
sents a comprehensive outline of the 
subject, instead of an intensive analy- 
sis of some special aspect; and assumes 
a practical, every day application of the 
study, instead of an academic pursuit 
of abstractions. The author does not 
take for granted too much preliminary 
training in special sciences on the part 
of the reader, and introduces such ref- 
erences to biological and psychological 
data as are essential to an understand- 
ing of the problems discussed. The 
chapters on social control bring the 
reader directly into contact with the 
current problems of the day. 


Introduction to the Study of Sociology, by 
E. C. Hayes. Appleton. $2.50. 


RUNNING DOWN A DREAM 

How Mrs. Piper and her “spirit con- 
trol,” the fictitious “Dr. Phinuit,” proved 
to be mistaken, is told in The Quest for 
Dean Bridgman Conner, by A. J. Philpott, 
the newspaper man who followed the 
trance trail into Mexico. 


Boston: Luce. $1.25. 


LIVES DISTINGUISHED BY SERVICE 
A dozen and a half short, racy sketches 
of noted Christian workers are found in 
the little volume by Mr. John T. Faris, 
Reapers of His Harvest. Men as far apart 
in time and character of service as John 
Wesley and Professor Steiner are included. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press. 60 cents. 


AMERICAN MASTER WORKMEN 

In Early’ American Craftsmen Walter 
\. Dyer sketches all too briefly the 
lives of the more important personalities 
in the early development of the industrial 
arts in America—such men as Dunean 
Phyfe, maker of beautiful furniture: Sam- 


uel McIntyre, master carpenter; Baron 
Stiegel, ironmaster and creator of ex- 
quisite glassware; Paul Revere, silver- 
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What is it that makes men and women fail 
in business or social life? What is it that makes 
eople old beyond their years? What is it that 
fees you from earning more money—more power 
—greater happiness? The reason, as_ Bernarr 
Macfadden clearly points out, is largely caused 
by nothing else than lack of vitality. 

It takes more than or- 


an You? 


CAN YOU work 14 hours a day and 


¢ feel as fresh and strong as when you 


CAN YOU eat what you want, when- 


ever you want? 


CAN YOU put enthusiasm and opti- 


mism in every task you undertake ? 


CAN YOU laugh and sing and shout 


from the sheer joy of living? 


Bernarr: Macfadden can—and tells 
YOU how in his new book 


ITALITY SUPREME 


—For Men and Women 
Sent Free on Trial—No Money in Advance—Just Mail Coupon 


inner strength. He tells you how to purify the 
blood, how to bathe properly, how to dress cor- 
rectly, how to sleep right, soundly, restfully. He 
shows you how the buoyancy, energy, ambition 
and force of youth can be maintained through 





dinary health—more than 


ordinary vitality—to come 
out ahead in the crush of 
modern _ competition. 
Never before was it more 
true that life is a strug- 
gle in which the “fittest” 
win. And of what does 
fitness consist? What 
brings these success qual- 
ities? Vitality Supreme! 
Analyze the men and 
women who have risen to 
positions of affluence and 
wealth and almost inva- 
riably you will find them 
endowed with a type of 





Partial Contents 


Superb Energies that Throb and Thrill 

Stimulating the Source of Stamina 

Cleansing and Stimulating the Alimentary 
Canal 

Pressure Exercises for Inner Strength 

Functional Activity the Secret of Power 

Straightening and Strengthening the Spine 

How to Breathe Correctly 

Strengthening the Stomach 

How to Eat, What to Eat 

Foods in the Cure of Constipation 

Hints on Bathing. Facts about Clothing 

Suggestions about Sleep 

The Laugh Cure 








middle age and in some cases to old age. And 
the wonderful part of this book is that by fol- 
lowing the methods Mr. 
Macfadden suggests you 
begin to feel better, hap- 


pier the first day, with 
almost no effort at all! 


Our Offer 


“Vitality Supreme” with 
its 259 pages, profusely 
illustrated and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 
contains as much mate- 
rial as many books sell- 
ing for $3.00 or more. 
By special arrangement 
with the publishers of 
Physical Culture, the 


super health, super vital- 
ity that gives them the power to plan 
correctly and the strength and stamina to 
smash all opposition. Without Vitality 
Supreme, without this dreadnaught Force 
they would be “‘nobodys.” With it they 
command and demand the world’s best of 
everything. And they get it! 


The Work of 3O Years 


Bernarr Macfadden has already shown 
thousands upon thousands of men and 
women how to develop, attain and main- 
tain this Vital Force. In his own case 
he has seen it bring him from the point 
of death to a degree of physical perfec- 
tion that millions of people have ad- 
mired. He has seen it build scores upon 
scores of run down, worn out, sickly men 
and women into human dynamos of health 
and energy. In his new book, Vitality 
Supreme, he writes not from theory, but 
from the rich fund of knowledge he has 
gained in his 30 years of study and practice. He 
now tells for the first time, and in plain language, 
the secrets of super-health that have completely 
revolutionized the lives of people who have heard 
him lecture, who have read his writings or who 
have been under his personal care, 


Develop Hidden Forces 


In Vitality Supreme Bernarr Macfadden shows 
you how to develop, expand and bring ont your 
latent powers—hidden forces. He tells you how 
to walk, how to stand, how to eat. He shows 
you how to strengthen the stomach, how to re- 
juvenate the source of stamina and virility, gives 
a new and startling way to thoroughly, naturally, 
druglessly cleanse the alimentary canal (the 
source of 90 per cent. of disease). He gives 
simple little exercises which can be practiced any- 
where, at office, home or outdoors, for building 





3401 Fiatiron Building, 





PHYSICAL GULTURE PUB. CO. 


New York City 


leading and most practi- 
cal health magazine of the day, it is now 
possible for you to secure a year’s sub- 
scription to Physical Culture—r12 big 
numbers—each copy containing over 100 
pages of interesting and instructive in- 
formation akin to the development of 
health, strength and _ vitality, together 
with Bernarr Macfadden’s new book, for 
only $2.00. The subscription price of 
Physical Culture alone is $1.50. So you 
are getting a rare bargain. 


Send No Money 


Before committing yourself in 
any way, however, the publishers 
will send you “Vitality Supreme” 
together with the current issue 


of Physical Culture, on ap- & 

proval without deposit. Then, @& 

if after examination in your Ss 

own home you feel you can @& ,pcndme 
afford to be without this li- ~ tected. 
brary of vital, practical youth and ®& — den's book 
health-achieving knowledge, send — “Vitality 
the book back within five days fy moe ae bag hl 
after its receipt and you will ¢ false: Booger 
owe nothing. If you decide to Physical Cul- 
keep the book, send us $2.00, ture, prepaid. I 
and you will receive the mag- 2 will either remail 
j > the book within five 
zine regularly for a year. days ster receipt 
There are no strings to this and owe you nothing 


/ 

a J — 
offer. _No money is re- wv or will send $2.00 in 
quired in advance. Merely ¢ payment for the book 
fill out and mailthecou- 4 ane area en bX 
pon or mail a letter. waa 
But it is advisable to - 
act today because this A 


unusual no-risk offer pe SE ints ccuenesinaeiscgnse 
is liable to be with- e 
drawn at any mo- Oe A soos cndeccdceesstens 
ment. 

CRY cccoccccccce State cocccsccocse 


Mail to PHYSICAL CULTURE PUB. CO. 
3401 Flatiron Building Wew York City 
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Edison is Right!!! 


You admit the International Correspond- 
ence Schools are a good thing. You'd take 
a course right now “if”—*except”— 


“Tf*’ what? If you weren't so “‘ over- 
worked,’’ with such “‘long hours,’’ or had 
more strength and energy? 

Wasn't it Edison who stayed up half the 
night to educate himself in spite of every 
handicap you could ever have? 

All big men who have made their mark in 
the world had the ambition—the determination— 
to improve their spare time, to train themselves 
for big work. You, too, can possess power, 
money and happiness if you'll only make the 
effort. The reward is great—it'’s worth it. 

Here's all we ask : Merely mail this coupon. 
Put it up to us without paying or promising. 
Let us send you the details of others’ success 
through the I. C. S., and then decide. Mark 
and mail this coupon now. 











Box E-1024 SCRANTON, PA. | 
Explain, without further obligation on my part, how | 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X | 

ELEOTRIOAL ENGIN'NG COVERT ING 

Electric Lighting Window Trimming 
Electric Railways Show Card Writing 
Electric Wiring cLustRa and aoe Paint'’¢ 
Telephone Ex 

MEONANIOCAL ENGIN'NG DESIG 

Mechanical Drafting BOOKKEEPING 

Shop Practice Stenog’phy and Typewrit’¢ | 
Gas Engines High a7 Agoouna ing 

CIVIL ENGINEERING - Accounting | 
Surveying and Mapping Commercial 

MINE FORE'N AND SUPT. GOOD ENG'H for EV'YONE 
Metal Mining Teachers Course | 
STATIONARY ENGIN'NG English Branches 

Marine Engineering CIVIL SERVICE | 
ARCHITECTURE Railway Mail Clerk 
Building Contractor AGRICULTURE 
Architectural Drafting POULTRY | 
Concrete Engineering Textile Manufacturing 
Structural Engineering Navigati Spanish | 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Ohemistry ierman 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTO RUNNING |" |Freneh 
SALESMANSHIP Mot'r Boat Ran’g|_|Italian | 
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ELECTION NOTICES 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the 
Corporation known as Henry Romeike, Inc., for 
the purpose of electing directors and transacting 











such other business as may properly come be- 
fore the meeting, will be held on the 20th day of 
January, 1916, at 2 p. m. at the office of the 
Corporation, 106-110 Seventh avenue, New York 
City. HENRY ROMEIKE, INC. 


Per Albert Romeike, Secretary. 


THE BANK OF AMERICA 
New York, December 27th, rors. 


The Annual Election of Directors and In- 
spectors of Election of this Bank will be held 





at the banking house, Nos. 44 and 46 Wall 
Street, on Tuesday, January 11th, 1916. The 
polls will be opened at 1 o’clock P. M., and 


will be closed at 2 o’clock P. M. The transfer 
books will be closed from January 8th to Janu- 


ary 12th, 
W. M. BENNET, Cashier, 








smith, engraver and bell-founder. The book | 
is a good introduction to a subject worthy, | 
on the biographical side particularly, of 
more extended treatment. 


Century. $2.40. 


UNORGANIZED UNITY 
Dr. William H. Cobb finds The Meaning 
of Christian Unity and its present actual 
existence in the spiritual bonds of the true 
Christian life. He holds that no forms are 
necessary or helpful. The leaven of Chris- 
tian love is all-sufficient. No program of 
organization is needed beyond that of es- 
tablishing the Kingdom of God 
Crowell. $1.25. 


WHAT THE STATE STANDS FOR 

In this time of international upheaval, 
when national.ideals are pitted against each 
other, .it is fitting to examine anew what it 
is after all that constitutes a state. This, in 
The People’s Government, a series of es- 
says on the relations of force and law to 
government, Dr. David Jayne Hill attempts 
to do. Particularly illuminating is his dis- 
cussion of the contributions of the Ameri- 
ean and French Revolutions to popular 
enfranchisement. 


Appleton. $1.25. 


DAYS THAT ARE GONE 
Reminiscent of days that seem gone 
never to return are William Winter’s 
Vagrant Memories of the time when acting 
was a great art and great artists made it 
so. By intimate accounts of the personal 
conceits and vanities of actors as well as 
of their ideals of their calling, Mr. Winter 
reconstructs the days of Edwin Booth, 
Henry Irving, Ada Rehan, Clara Morris, 
and Laura Keene, to whom and to many 
more he was friend, comrade and critic. 
Doran. $3. 


A NEW TYPE OF SCHOOLING 
In Prevocational Education in the Public 
Schools, Frank M. Leavitt and Edith 
Brown explain the rise of the special 
schools for preadolescents, in which the 
usual work of the seventh and eighth 
school years is combined with practical 
handwork, and modified to make use of the 
concrete interests of the children. Here is 
much of significance to parents as well as 
to teachers. Most of the techriical material 
has been tried out in some of the Chicago 
schools. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $1.10. 


THE a PROBLEM 
Carl S. Patton’s resumé of critical the- 
ories concerning the Sources of the Synoptic 
Gospels fills the real need among Bible 
students for a concise yet detailed ac- 
count of recent investigations into the 
literary relationship of the first three gos- 
pels, clear enough for lay readers. Part 2 
attempts to analyse the common non- 
Markan source of Matthew and Luke into 
two recensions. This more original effort 
is highly technical and the hypothesis ex- 
ceedingly uncertain. 
Macmillan. $1.30. 


FOR PIANO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 

In Piano Mastery Harriette Brower, 
herself a musician and teacher, prints a 
series of personal interviews with some 
thirty eminent pianists and teachers on 
how they obtained piano mastery; gives 
an account of a von Buelow class, records 
some hints on interpretation by Dr. Wil- 
liam Mason and William H. Sherwood. 
and summarizes therefrom the vital points | 
in piano playing; all of which makes up 
a volume of real worth and helpfulness for 
piano teachers and students. 





Stokes. $1.50. 


UNSEEN. SOURCES OF SUCCESS 
Professor Arthur S. Hoyt has added to 
his previous practical volumes of instruc- 
tion to young clergymen, a new book on 
the Vital Elements of Preaching, in which 
he takes into consideration the spiritual 
qualities of the pastor and the flock as 
contributing elements to the successful 
work of the ministry. He gives an anal- 
ysis of the more intimate and less obvious 
qualities that give power and effectiveness 
to the preacher’s work. 
; Macmillan. $1.50. 








YAMANAKA & CoO. 


254 FIFTH AVENUE ' 
NEW YORK 


LONDON 
SHANGHAI 


OSAKA KIOTO 
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N Artistic Chinese Bird 
Cage is the new sensation 
for lovers of pet birds. 


Modern Cages, $25, $35, $50, $75 
Antique Cages, $75 up to $1,000° 














ANDIRONS 


MARBLE, STONE and WOOD 
MANTELS 


Wm. H. Jackson Company 
2 West 47th Street New York City 














Rieck Vulcan” Ink Pencils 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable 
ink pencils at moderate 
prices. 







black only) $135, 
EE—tibera! supply of 
ink with retail orders. 
Agents Wanted. Big Profits. 








J. D. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., New York 
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EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION BOX 


CONDUCTED BY 
EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
DIRECTOR OF THE 
INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


























192. Mr. N. M.,, Peking, China. “I have read 





your answer to Question 138 in The Independent | 


for September 6, 1915, regarding application of 
Efficiency methods to the farm. I agree with 
you that Prof. Bailey and the Farmers’ Bureau 
are experts. By a curious coincidence, the same 
mail that brought your paper brought me a let- 
ter from a friend in which I learn that Mr. 
Geoffrey Burlingame, of Cazenovia, New York, is 
not only a successful farmer, but also an agri- 
cultural engineer, and that in a number of re- 
cent cases he has overhauled farms for other 
people to their satisfaction. Your correspondent 
will probably be grateful for this additional 
knowledge.”’ 

He will be, and we are. While the Serv- 
ice aims to cover the United — new 
developments, constantly under w tem- 
porarily may escape us. But to r =o Bes of 
The Independent the w orld is so small that 
a friend in China tells us in New York 
City what an Efficiency expert is doing a 
few miles up state. We call this efficient 
coéperation ! 

193. Mr. P. H. M., Wisconsin. “A lady well 
versed in ornithology wishes to take some kind 
of correspondence course that will enable her to 
write available articles on her specialty. Can you 
suggest any school or institution where she can 
get the help desired.’ 

What to write is more important than 
how to write. The first step is to find what 
has been written, where published, how 
made “available.” Any current literature 
on the subject would be valuable. Par- 
ticulars should be requested of the work of 
The National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, 1974 Broadway, New York; Jour- 
nal of Outdoor Life, 289 Fourth avenue, 
New York; Field and Stream, 456 Fourth 
avenue; Outing Magazine, 141 West 
Thirty-sixth street; Suburban Life, 334 
Fourth avenue, New York; Nature Study 
Review, edited by E. R. Downing, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union, Secretary John H. Sage, 
Portland, Connecticut. From these varied 
sources ideas should be gained as to what 
the publishers want. Suggestions on form 
of presentation might be had from The 
Editor, Ridgewood, New Jersey; The 
Writer’s Magazine, “Writing English,” 
published by Funk and Wagnalls, 360 
Fourth avenue, New York. 





194, Miss S. C., Ohio. ‘““Will you put a teacher 
in the way of finding out how she may develop 
efficiency systems in regard to personal belong- 
ings, buying and saving, and advancement in 
her profession ?” 

Obtain copies of Woman’s Magazine, 
Spring street, New York; Housewives’ 
League Magazine, 450 Fourth avenue, New 
York; System, Wabash and Madison. 
Chicago; American Club Woman, 35 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York. Study 
the advertising pages for suggestions. Look 
thru back files of Efficiency Question Box 
for ideas of possible value. A correspond- 
ence course in Efficiency, Accounting or 
I‘inance would be likely to help you. Other 
items worth investigating: “Family Purse” 
envelope system, Seaver-Howland Press, 

273 Franklin street, Boston; “Economy 
Expense Book,” George C. Woolson & Co.. 
120 West Thirty-second street, New York: 
“Household Expense Book,” Noble Cut- 
shaw, Salem, Indiana; topical index of 
published articles from Engineering Maga- 
zine, 140 Nassau street, New York. Write 
Secretary of Teachers College, 525 West 
One Hundred and Twentieth street, New 
York, for suggestions on ways to advance 
in your profession. 




















When a new subscriber is handed 
his telephone, there is given over 
_to his use a share in the pole 
lines, underground conduits and 
cables, switchboards, exchange 
buildings, and in every other part 
of the complex mechanism of the 
telephone plant. 


It is obvious that this equipment 
could not be installed for each new 
connection. It would mean con- 
stantly rebuilding the plant, with. 
enormous expense and delay. 
Therefore, practically everything 
but the telephone instrument 
must be in place at the time service 
is demanded. 


Consider what this involves. The 
telephone company must forecast 
the needs of the public. It must 
calculate increases in population 
in city and country. It must figure 
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One System 
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Anticipating Telephone Needs 


the growth of business districts. 
It must estimate the number of 
possible telephone users and their 
approximate location everywhere. 


The plant must be so designed 
that it may be added to in order 
to meet the estimated requirements 
of five, ten and even twenty years. 
And these additions must be ready 
in advance of the demand for 
them—as far in advance as it is 
economical to make them. 


Thus, by constantly planning for 
the future and making expenditures 
for far-ahead requirements when 
they can be most advantageously 
made, the Bell System conserves 
the economic interest of the whole 
country while furnishing a tele- 
phone service which in its per- 
fection is the model for all the 


world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
8 AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” | 
Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it's FREE. Cookery, diet | 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. For | 


home-making and well-paid positions. 


American School of Home Economics, 529 West 69th St., Chicago, Ill. | Malecte 






Lem THE PHOTOPLAY 


A \ fenationh course of twenty lessons in the 

aught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 

Tue node Hh yf sang Yb)pape re 

THE HOME 
Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 

















Theological Seminary 


Dean, M. W. JACOBUS 


School of Religious Pedagogy 
Dean, E. H. KNIGHT 


Secretary, E. W. CAPEN 





Fi A RT FO R D W. Senge Mantemate 


Through these associated schools Hartford offers 
ample training, both scholarly and practical, for the 
Christian ministry; meets the present demand for 
trained lay workers in church, Sunday-school and 
social service: and gives special missionary prepara- 
tion for the foreign field. Each of these schools has 


its independent faculty and its own institutional life, 
Kennedy School of Missions but together they i i i 


institution with the unity of a common aim and spirit. 


form one interdenominational 



































THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 



































THE INVESTOR’S SERVICE 


The Independent is now offering a Service for Investors in which 
personal attention will be given to the desires of its subscribers for infor- 
mation in regard to investments of all kinds. We cannot of course decide 
for our readers where they should put their savings and will not undertake 
the responsibility of recommending specific securities to any individual. 
But we ask our readers to write to us frankly and this Department will 
give them by letter or thru the columns of The Independent such impartial 
information as may assist them in making a wise decision for themselves. 














PLACING JANUARY FUNDS 


T this period of the year when 
A large sums are usually seeking a 

proper investment channel, dis- 
criminating people make selections 
which are not apt to cause them any 
worry in the distant future. There are 
bonds suitable for trustees, savings 
banks, widows, insurance companies, 
corporations, business men, private in- 
vestors, etc. Savings bank bonds, com- 
monly called legal investments, can 
form a part of the holdings of any class 
of investors, but the sort of a bond that 
a business man could purchase with a 
part of his surplus might not be suit- 
able, or even safe, for a widow, a trus- 
tee or a savings bank. 

Savings banks and trustees are guid- 
ed in the purchase of investments by 
the laws of the states in which they 
are located, tho trustees are often given 
discretionary powers. State laws with 
respect to the investments of savings 
banks, and trustees vary in conserva- 
tism; in New York, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, for example, the laws 
are very strict tho not perfect, and the 
standing of a bond declared legal under 
their laws is not likely to be injured ex- 
cepting in extraordinary cases. In other 
states, Maine for instance, the laws 
are so lax that the bonds of very weak 
corporations have been technically legal 
altho such bonds would not be pur- 
chased for a trust fund by any trustee 
with the average degree of intelligence. 
Trustees who invest funds according to 
the laws of states like New York can 
be reasonably sure that the moneys in- 
trusted to them are safely placed. 

In many states a trustee is liable 
for any loss that may result from the 
investment of funds in other than 
strictly legal issues. Trust funds that 
are honestly and efficiently managed 
should show no losses excepting the 
ordinary decreases in market value of 
bonds which occur during the periodi- 
cal depressions. Such losses, however, 
are ortly book losses unless it is neces- 
sary for some reason or other to liqui- 
date the holdings in order to secure 
cash. On the other hand, trust fund 
investments purchased in times of 
stress, for example in the twelvemonth 
ended June 30, 1915, should show a 
great appreciation in time. Bonds pur- 
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chased last year on from a 4.50 per 
cent to a 5 per cent basis are now sell- 
ing on from a 4.25 per cent to a 4.75 
per cent basis, and we do not yet seem 
to have reached the top of the move- 
ment. As a matter of general opinion, 
it appears as tho, with the continu- 
ance of easy money rates, the standard 


bonds will reach their high level around 
a 4 per cent to a 4.25 per cent basis 
without much difficulty. 

While trustees are usually confined 
to legal investments, diversification of 
holdings is desirable, particularly in 
large estates. Only geographical diver- 
sification is warranted in states like 
New York, where investments can only 
be in municipal bonds, railroad bonds 
or mortgages on real property in the 
state. In other states, where public util- 
ity bonds are included in the eligible 
list, a greater diversification can be 
effected. Geographical diversification is 
quite important and should receive 
more than passing notice. 

Trustees and widows,: particularly 
widows entirely dependent for a liveli- 
hood upon their income from securities, 
should not only purchase legal invest- 
ments, but arrange their holdings to 
include securities of strong municipal- 
ities and railroads located in various 








N, Legal in New York; C, in Connecticut ; 








Bonds suitable for Trustees and Investors who especially require safety wets 
about 
Per cent. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway.. General 43s 1995 N-C-M 4.25 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad......... — 4s 1948 C-M 4.50 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway General 44s 1989 N-C-M 4.40 
Nashville, Chatt. & St. Louis Ry....... Consol. 5s 1928 N-C-M_ 4.30 
Cleveland Short Line Railway......... First 44s 1961 N-C-M 4.50 
Lake Shore & Mich. Sou. Railway..... Mortgage 4s 1931 C-M 4.50 
Norfolk & Western Railway........... Consol. 4s 1996 _N-C-M 4.25 
Southern Pac., San Francisco Term.... First 4s 1950 Cc 4.95 
Mohawk & Malone (N. Y. Central).... First 4s 1991 N-C-M 4.30 
United N. J. R. R. & Canal Co. (Penn. 

es 2 Re ee eer rr Consol. 45 1944 N-C-M 4.05 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. General 48 1958 N-C-M 4.35 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad.......... Consol. 4s 1952 N-C 4.35 
Pennsylvania Railroad ............-+- Consol 44s 1960 N-C-M 4.20 
Southern Pacific Railroad ............. Refund 4s 1955 N-C 4.50 
Union Pacific Railroad ..............- Refund. 4s 2008 N-C-M 4.45 
Northern Pacific Railway.......... voce Eee 4s 1997 N-C-M 4.20 


Bonds suitable for Trustees having discretionary powers, or as a part of a 


widow's investment holdings, or for business men in general Per cent. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad............ Mtge. Conv. 44s 1983 N-C-M 4.75 
Canada Southern Railroad ........... Consol. 5s 1962 4.80 
Central of Georgia Railroad........... Consol. 5s 1945 4.90 
Cleveland, Cin., Chicago & St. Louis Ry. General 5s 1993 4.90 
Colorado & Southern Railway......... First 4s 1929 4.82 
Kansas City Southern Railway........ First 3s 1950 4.78 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway... First 5s 1988 5.20 
New York Central Railroad........... Refund. 44s 2018 N-C-M_ 4.85 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. Refund. 44s 2014 N-C-M_ 4.80 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad............ Refund. 5s 1995 N-C-M 4.95 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co... Collat. 4s 1929 M 4.90 
Chicago Great Western Railroad...... First 4s 1959 5.50 
Southern Pacific Company............. Convertible 4s 1929 5.10 
eS SS eer rr Consol. 5s 1994 4.85 
New York Central Railroad....... «+++ Debent 4s 1934 C-M 4.62 
Brooklyn Union Elevated Railroad..... First 4s 1950 4.95 
Public Utility Bonds suitable for general investment purposes — 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co............ First 5s 1945 4.80 
California Gas & Electric.............. Unif. 5s 1937 5.20 
Cumberland Tel. & Tel. Co............ First 5s 1937 5.00 
EY SEO oc awe widow cen neous cee 2a 5s 1933 4.70 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co........ Refund. 5s 1966 5.00 
Joliet Economy Light & Power Co..... First 5s 1956 5.00 
Laclede Gas Light Co. (St. Louis).... First 5s 1934 4.95 
New York Telephone Co.............. First 44s 1939 4.60 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co...... First 5s 1937 5.00 
Omaha & Council Bluff St. Ry. Co.... First 5s 1928 5.40 
Srenenes TAS Cees ccccccccvcecece First 5s 1951 5.00 
Third Avenue Railway Co............ Refund 4s 1960 4.90 
Westchester Lighting Co.............. First 5s 1950 4.80 
Southern Bell Telephone & Tel. Co..... First 5s 1941 5.00 





M, in Massachusetts. 
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DIVIDENDS 


The Manhattan Savings 
Institution 


644-646 Broadway, cor. Bleeker St., N. Y- 
129th Semi-Annual Dividend 
December 14, 1915. 


The Trustees of this Institution 
have declared interest (by the 
rules entitled thereto) at the rate 
of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT per annum on all 
sums not exceeding $3,000 remain- 
ing on deposit during the three or 
six months ending on the 31st inst. 
payable on or after January 17th, 
1916. 

Deposits made on or before Jan- 
uary 10, 1916, will draw interest 
from January 1, 1916. 

JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Sec’y. 
ARTHUR STILES, Asst. Sec’y. 




















American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
paid on Saturday, January 15, 1916, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
Friday, December 31, 1915. 


- G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on January 1, 1916, at the office of the 
Treasurer in New York will be paid by the 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 
THE SOUTH BROOKLYN SAVINGS 








INSTITUTION 
160 and 162 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
4% 
Interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per 
annum will be credited to depositors for the six 
months ending December 31, 1915, on all accounts 


entitled thereto from $5.00 to $3,000, payable on 
or after January 15, 1916. 


Deposits made on or before January 10, 1916, 
will draw interest from January 1, 1916. 


WILLIAM J. COOMBS, President. 
CLARENCE 8S. DUNNING, Treasurer. 


WELLS FARGO & COMPANY. 
New York, December 23, 1915. 





The Board of Directors have today declared a 
dividend of 3% upon the capital stock of this 
Company, payable on January 15, 1916, at the of- 
fice of the Company, 51 Broadway, City of New 


York, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business January 3, 1916. 


The Transfer Books will close at the close of 
business on January 3, 1916, and be reopened on 
January 17, 1916. 


Checks will be mailed. 
C. H. GARDINER, Secretary. 








Union Dime Savings Bank 
40th Street and 6th Avenue 


An Interest Dividend .(113th consecutive) 
has been declared at the rate of 


Three and One-Half Per Cent Per Annum 


Credited January 1, 1916, and payable on 
and after Thursday, January 20, 1916, on 
all sums entitled thereto under the By-Laws. 

Money deposited on or before January 10, 
1916, draws interest from January 1, 1916. 


ALEX. P. W. KINNAN, President 


FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer 
FRANK F. HAZARD, Secretary 

















parts of the country. There are grain 
roads, coal roads, cotton roads, lumber 
roads, ore roads and roads carrying a 
widely diversified tonnage. There are 
cities located in sections where one or 
two industries predominate. Bonds of 
such cities or such railroads should not 
form a large part of the holdings of 
any trust fund or widow, but only 
small blocks of each should be bought 
after the intrinsic value was found to 
be satisfactory. Trustees and widows 
are not always able to judge invest- 
ments but investment bankers of estab- 
lished reputation are always willing to 
give freely impartial and valuable ad- 
vice, based on years of experience. 

Only passing notice need be made 
here of the desirability of American 
municipal bonds, since it is generally 
known that they stand among the 
premier securities. Defaults in either 
principal cr interest have been prac- 
tically unknown in years. Municipal 
bonds are direct credit obligations of 
states or their political subdivisions and 
interest is unconditionally guaranteed 
by the taxing power of the community 
issuing them. Such bonds have become 
very much in demand during the past 
few years due to the fact that they 
are exempt from the operations of the 
Federal Income Tax Law; no certifi- 
cate of ownership need be filed with 
coupons to be collected and no mention 
of the income from municipal or United 
States Government bonds is necessary 
on income tax returns. There seems to 
be every indication that the demand 
will continue, as the supply is small 
and competition has been very keen 
among investment houses. Good munic- 
ipal bonds are now selling at prices to 
yield from 3.50 per cent to 5 per cent 
and better, all depending upon the 
standing of the municipality, and a 
ready market is maintained for them 
in financial centers. 

First mortgage bonds of public util- 
ity corporations which serve large 
cities and have been in operation for 
many years should form a part of the 
holdings of conservative investors. In 
some states such bonds can be pur- 
chased by savings banks and trustees 
but in states where trustees are con- 
fined strictly to municipal and railroad 
issues such bonds are desirable for 
private investors and even widows can 
purchase well-secured public utility 
bonds to advantage. Public utility cor- 
porations that serve growing centers 
with electric power, railway lines, gas 
mains, etc., usually have enough de- 
mand for two or more commodities 
to enable them even in times of 
stress to pay interest and even divi- 
dends with regularity. While in the 
period of depression experienced in 
1914-1915 some public service corpora- 
tions had to defer dividend payments 
and public utility bonds declined in 
market value along with railroad bonds, 
this was an extraordinary period and 
the setback was only temporary. It was 
further accentuated by the “jitney” 
competition which was more or less of 
a bugaboo and has been so stringently 
regulated that it has begun to die out. 

Public utility bonds yield from 4.75 











Your January 
Investments 


It is our endeavor to recom- 
mend only such securities 
as are suited to your indi- 
vidual requirements. 


List of securities, with full 
data, will be prepared to 
meet special conditions. 


Correspondence Invited 


Address Department ‘‘S” 


Redmond &.Co. 


33 Pine St., New York 

















6% 
FARM LAND 
BONDS 


Security 2% to 1. 


Earnings largely exceed 
principal and interest re- 
quirements. 


Guaranteed by two re- 
sponsible business men. 


Ask for Circular No. 898-AB 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 























DIVIDEND 


United States Realty & Improvement Co. 
111 Broadway, New York, December 27, 1915. 





The coupons on this Company’s Twenty-year 
Debenture 5% Bonds, due on January 1st next 
will be paid on Janwary 3rd upon presentation 
at the Company's office, Room 1408, Trinity 
Building. B. M. FELLOWS, Treasurer. 





HISTORY TEACHERS 


should send for a free copy of 


JOURNALISM AS AN AID 
TO HISTORY TEACHING 
THE INDEPENDENT, 

119 West 4oth St., New York 
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80 fo 100 Words a 
Minute Guaranteed 


Totally new system. Based on 
Gymnastic Finger Training! 
Brings amazing sr —per- 
fect accuracy—RBI@ SALARIES! 
Easy for anyone. First day shows 
results. Learn while working. 


48-Page Book Free 

illustrates and explains all. 

Gives letters from hundreds 
with salaries doubled and trebled. A revela. 
tion as to speed and salary possible to typists. Postal 
will do, but write today—NOW. 


Talloss School of Typewriting, 3801 College Hill, Springheld, Obio 








per cent to 6 per cent and are quite 
readily marketable, altho they do not 
enjoy the same marketability as a bond 
in the class of Pennsylvania Consoli- 
dated 4s. Underlying bonds of well- 
known tractions and electric light or 
gas corporations ‘operating in large 
cities like New York are particularly 
attractive investments for such trus- 
tees and widows as can purchase them. 

From the list of railroad bonds that 
are legal investments in New York and 
other states, shown herewith as an aid 
to the reader, it will be seen that the 
yield ranges from about 4.05 per cent 
to 4.95 per cent. The yield is necessar- 
ily lower than that obtainable on pub- 
lic utility bonds, as the supply on legal 
investments is somewhat limited and 
due to the fact that we are dealing with 
the highest grade of securities, for 
which there is always a demand. Banks, 
institutions, trustees, corporations and 
business men create a healthy demand 
for legal investments. 

In the case of a trustee of a fund 
from which a larger income than that 
obtainable from legal issues is required, 
it is permissible to invest in sound 
bonds not classified as legal if such 
trustee has discretionary powers and 
is a good judge of investments or 
deals with a firm of investment bankers 
which is known to be reliable. There 
are such bonds which yield consider- 
ably in excess of 5 per cent and if 
such bonds are purchased only with 
a view to increasing the average in- 
come, they are desirable additions to a 
trust fund, particularly when the fund 
is invested in bonds yielding as low as 
4.25 per cent. In the list of bonds show- 
ing a higher yield than the legal in- 
vestments only the better known issues 
have been selected with a view to meet- 
ing the requirements of investors who 
desire to own bonds which have a ready 
market. 

The ordinary private investor or 
business man is allowed much more 
latitude in the selection of securities 
than the trustee of an estate. He should, 
of course, insist that his list include 
some legal investments, high grade 
short-term notes, general mortgage 
railroad bonds yielding around 5 per 
cent, industrial bonds not affected by 
war business to a great extent, public 
utility bonds yielding 5.50 per cent or 
better, and even preferred and common 
stocks of reputable corporations. Some 
business men make it a practise to 
watch railroads in the hands of re- 
ceivers and study their bonds which 
appear to be intrinsically good. In a 
period of depression such bonds can be 
purchased at bargain prices and in- 
vestors who purchased such bonds as 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad re- 
funding 4s, Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
general 5s and bonds in that class have 
been rewarded with a substantial profit 
after it was generally realized that the 
bonds had a fundamentally good lien. 
We are still in a period of reorganiza- 
tion in so far as railroads are concerned 
and there are undoubtedly many rail- 
road bonds which today are considered 
highly speculative which in years to 
come may have a sound position. 
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On December 31, 1914, the as- 
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The profits of the company 

sured and are divided annual 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. ‘The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 


to the value of............ $27,964,578, 109.00 


miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 
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A. A. M., Pastaskala, Ohio—The Great 
Western Accident of Des Moines is a good 
little company, well managed. Total in- 
comes of those you name were, in 1914: 





Great Western, $347,617 ; Continental Cas- | 


ualty, $3,057,588; Great Eastern, $1,- 
$1,143,486. 

B. R. L., Washington, D. C.—Figures 
quoted are for the Western Travelers Ac- 


cident Association of Omaha, Neb., as of 
December 31, 1914: total admitted assets, | 


$56,514 ; total liabilities, $13,384; total in- 
come, 1914, $72,196; claims paid, $48,986 ; 
expenses paid, $21,293; total 
ments, $70,279. None ” 
books I have list the Commercial Travel- 
ers Health Association. 


C. P. W., Los Angeles, Calif.—yYour ac- 


cident policy in the Pacific Mutual, con- | 


sidering its unrestricted character and the 
multiple benefits it grants, is worth the 
price. That company also writes a com- 
bined life and disability policy which you 
should investigate. All the companies you 
name are first class. You have shown good 
judgment in your selections. No, I do not 
think you are spending too much on your 
family’s protection. 


G. K. E., Selah, Wash.—The United In- 
surance Company of Arizona, New York 
and Illinois was a promoters’ scheme 
which only succeeded in victimizing a num- 
ber of people thruout the country who sub- 
scribed for its stock. The organization was 
never completed, and practically all the 
money paid in by subscribers was used for 
expenses. The assets of the New York of- 
fice of the concern were valued by the In- 
surance Department at $6,500 in March, 
1911. There is no probability that holders 
of its stock will ever receive anything. 


J. C. B., Eagleville, Mo.—If the advan- 
tages claimed for total abstinence are com- 
pletely set forth in the statement you send 
me, then I conclude that they are not suf- 
ficiently substantial to merit special con- 
sideration. The company has instituted a 
comparison between results attained in 
its abstainers’ and its general classes, using 
an accumulative dividend policy for the 
purpose. In arriving at its periodical cash 
values that company includes estimated 
dividends. Let us compare its total absti- 
nence results with those attained by a 
company which does not segregate ab- 
stainers from non-abstainers. I find in the 
statement you send that the illustration 
uses a $1000 policy at age thirty, the an- 
nual premium for which is $28.29, and 
that the cash value (including estimated 
dividends) at the end of thirty years is 
$1096. I find that a thirty-year endowment 
in the Provident Life and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia, $1000, costs $29.58 a year 
($1.29 a year more than the other), and 
that, of course, being an endowment con- 
tract, the guaranteed cash value at the end 
of thirty years is’ $1000. To this must be 
added the value of the dividends at that 
time. I think we can safely estimate them 
at 15 per cent of the premiums in that 
company. Compounding them at 3 per cent 
we have $217, bringing the total estimated 
and guaranteed cash value at the end of 
thirty years to $1217. Now we will allow 
the value of the $129 a year in premium, 
vhich in thirty years amounts to $63. De- 
dueting the latter, we have a cash value 
in the Provident Life of $1154 as against 
51096 in the total abstinence class of the 
other company. We can at least say that 
the case made by the latter is inconclusive 
—that it proves nothing in favor of total 
ibstainers. 
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All out-doors 
invites your Kodak. 


No trip too long, no conditions too 
rough for a Kodak outfit. 

You can take, title and finish the nega- 
tives on the spot by the Kodak system. 


Kédak catalog free at your dealer's, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocugsTeER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 














PINE TREE INN 


LAKEHURST, NEW JERSEY 
An exceptional place for Autumn, Winter 
and Early Spring. Now open. 


Apert A. Le Roy, Prop. 











Pocono Manor 











OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
(Pocono Summit Station, D. L. & W. R. R.) 


That belated vacation,—take it among 
the hills and streams at Pocono Manor. 

That short Fall or Winter rest,—try a 
fortnight in retreat, on that 800-acre tract, 
with the “Quakers at the Manor,’’ com- 
fort without ostentation. Golf, tennis 
aud garage; no bar or dancing. 


J. W. HURLEY, Manager 











Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Ine., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free, 





ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services to 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP. 
PINES, JAPAN, 


CUNARD LINE. 24 State St..N.Y 











*“*FLORIDA BY SEA” 
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Including meals and stateroom berth. Fine steamers. Best 
service. Automobiles carried. Wireless. 


Send for particulars 
Merchants and Miners Trans. Co. 
W. P. Turner, G. P.A. Baltimore, Md. 

















CONVENTION WEEK AT THE CAPITAL 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM WASHINGTON 


CITY filled with the best brains 
Ae the two Americas. That de- 
scribes Washington this week 
and will be a fitting description of 
the national capital during each of 
the thirteen days that the Second 
Pan-American Congress is in session. 
Never before, perhaps, has such a 
comprehensive group of organiza- 
tions of national and international 
importance been assembled in an 
American city as that which met in 
Washington the beginning of the 
week. To the hundreds of distin- 
guished scientists, educators, civic 
workers and jurists who came as 
delegates to the Second Pan-Ameri- 
can Scientific Congress from all the 
countries of the two Americas, were 
added an even greater number of 
men and women of prominence who 
attended the sessions of nearly a 
dozen societies and associations, 
meeting in the city on invitation of 
the congress. The combined attend- 
ance of delegates as well as men and 
women not officially connected with 
the organizations, who were attract- 
ed by their interest in the unusually 
comprehensive programs of discus- 
sions, numbered several thousands; 
and to the meetings of the numerous 
groups was added a brilliant array 
of social gatherings at which private 
citizens as well as government of- 
ficials were hosts and hostesses to 
the visitors. 

The Second Pan-American Scien- 
tific Congress opened its sessions 
Monday morning in the auditorium 
of the stately Continental Memorial 
Hall of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, where a larger gath- 
ering could be accommodated than 
in the adjoining Pan-American 
Union building. With the entwined 
flags of the twenty-one~ republics 
of the Americas forming a _ back- 
ground, the Vice-President of the 
United States, the Secretary of 
State, the Ambassador of Chile, pres- 
ident of the congress, and leaders of 
delegations from the other countries 
represented, delivered addresses 
which struck a warmer note of 
friendliness and union for the na- 
tions of the New World than has 
ever before been struck in even the 
most enthusiastic gatherings of Pan- 
Americans. 

The outstanding fact at this ini- 
tial session of the scientists was that 


for the time all thought of science | 


was thrust aside while the speakers 
talked with earnest enthusiasm of 
the growing solidarity, political and 
economic, that is emerging in the 
feelings and thoughts of all the 
American republics as a reflex from 
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the great struggle that is taking 
place among the countries of the Old 
World. 

To the impression of magnitude 
that the congress created by its ini- 
tial session, with its assemblage of 
distinguished participants, was add- 
ed on the second day an impression 
of diversity, for the congress then 
resolved itself into its nine compo- 
nent sections devoted to special fields 
of science and knowledge. The form- 
al opening session of each of the sec- 
tions was addrest by cabinet mem- 
bers and other high officials and 
again the note of Pan-Americanism 
in politics, economics and science 
was sounded. It was not until the 
third day of the congress, when the 
division of labor was carried further 
with each section dividing itself into 
several sub-sections, that the dele- 
gates began to consider in earnest 
the specific scientific problems which 
had drawn them together. 

Another phase of the diversity of 
interests under the banner of science 
came with the second day of the con- 








PAN-AMERICANISM 


From an address by Secretary 
Lansing, who heads the governing 
board of the Pan-American Union, 
before the second Pan-American 
Scientific Congress in Washington: 


Pan-Americanism is an expres- 
sion of the idea of international- 
ism. 


America will become the guardian 
of that idea, which will in the end 
rule the world. 


The policy of Pan-Americanism is 
practical. 

The Pan-American spirit is ideal. 
It is the offspring of the best, the 
noblest conception of internation- 
al obligation. 


The American family of nations 
might well take for its motto 
“One for all; all for one.” 

We must not only be. neighbors, 
but friends; not only friends, but 
intimates. 

The Republics of America are no 
longer children in the great fam- 
ily of nations. They have at- 
tained maturity. 

The Pan-American spirit is a 
policy which this Government has 
unhesitatingly adopted and 
which it will do all in its power 
to foster and promote. 

Whatever is of common interest, 
whatever makes for the common 
good, whatever demands united ef- 
fort is a fit subject for applied Pan- 
Americanism. Fraternal helpful- 
ness is the keystone to the arch. 
Its pillars are faith and justice. 




















gress when most of the invited asso- 
ciations opened their sessions. Joint 
meetings between these associations 
and sections and sub-sections of the 
congress began on the following day. 
Organizations devoted to history, 
economics, education, health, civic 
advance, anthropology and the vari- 
ous technical professions and indus- 
tries added their proceedings to the 
already diversified activities of the 
week. 

Among these the American Civic 
Association met for its annual con- 
vention and proved by the greetings 
that came to it on the opening day 
from civic workers at home and 
abroad that it has won a place of 
international importance. The Mar- 
quis of Aberdeen, recently governor 
general of Ireland, testified especial- 
ly to the spread of the influence of 
the association to Ireland. Last year, 
he said, because of the association’s 
inspiration and thru the assistance 
of its officers, the pioneer civic ex- 
hibition of the island was held in 
Dublin. 

What was in many ways the cul- 
mination of a week of unusual ac- 
tivities in the Capital was marked on 
Wednesday by a special session of 
the American Civic Association, pre- 
sided over by Miss Margaret Wilson, 
for consideration of “The School as 
a Social Center.” Delegates to many 
of the other associations, who hap- 
pened to be possest of dominant civic 
interests, left their special sessions 
for the time to attend the school cen- 
ter meeting and to join their enthu- 
siasm with that of Miss Wilson in 
the movement for a wider and better 
use of the school plant. 

The speakers at this meeting are 
leaders in some of the most vital 
movements before the country. Fol- 
lowing Miss Wilson’s introductory 
address, in which she urged the gen- 
eral adoption of the school social cen- 
ter plan for its value in developing 
democracy, Prof. E. J. Ward of the 
University of Wisconsin drew atten- 
tion to the needs for individual de- 
velopment and culture to give 
strength to the nation and to the 
valuable aid toward this development 
that the great country-wide school 
organization, properly used, can con- 
tribute. The theme was developed 
further by Raymond F. Crist, deputy 
federal commissioner of naturaliza- 
tion, who described the work of the 
federal bureau of naturalization, in 
coéperation with schools and com- 
munity centers, in the production of 
better citizens from the raw mate- 
rials that immigration brings to our 
shores. 
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Jus T A WOR D 


“IT have already built several air 
castles with that $100 prize” writes one 
of our contributors to our contest on 
“What Is the Best Thing in Your 
Town?” Perhaps all the other con- 
testants—a thousand or more—have 
done likewise, and are wondering how 
long a lease those air castles will re- 
quire. 

For when we first announced this con- 
test we did not promise the decision for 
definite date—and when we saw the 
manuscripts come pouring in—over a 
hundred in a single mail—we were 
very glad that we hadn’t. A careful 
consideration of a thousand able pres- 
entations of “the best thing in your 
town,” differing widely in subject and 
in treatment, is a task as long as it is 
pleasant. 

However the contributions are being 
judged with as much speed as is com- 
patible with the consideration they de- 
serve, and the prize-winner will be an- 
nounced in an early issue. So many of 
the articles are well worthy of publica- 
tion that we plan to quote a great deal 
and to use as many of the excellent 
illustrations as possible, too. In case the 
contributions that we want to use prove 
to be too numerous for one issue, we 
may continue to publish them at inter- 
vals as a sort of informal department. 











With a brilliant article called “Gov- 
ernment of the People, By the People, 
For the People,” William Allen White 
will inaugurate in an early issue of The 
Independent a forward-looking series 
of striking and significant articles on 
“The Next Generation in American 
Life.” 

In these articles, to be published at 
regular intervals during 1916, men 
and women who have studied long and 
accomplished much in dealing with im- 
portant phases of American life today 
will project their knowledge of the 
trend of our national development into 
the future and tell what, in their judg- 
ment, the next phases of American 
evolution will be. Among contributors 
to this series are Gutzon Borglum: 
“The New Birth of Art in Ame- 


rica”; George E. Vincent: “The Ex- 
pansion of Popular Education”; Lib- 
erty H. Bailey: “Country Living in 
the Next Generation”; Melvil Dewey: 
“What the Next Generation Will Read 
and How”; Margaret Deland: “Women 
in the World and at Home”; Shailer 
Mathews: “Religion, the Church and 
the People.” 








REMARKABLE REMARKS 





PRESIDENT PoINCARE—1916 will be our 
year of victory. 

LAURA JEAN LispBEY—I do not approve 
of indiscriminate kissing. 

GUGLIELMO Marconi—tThe plain fact is 
that Germany is sick of the war. 

Fretp MARSHAL VON HINDENBURG—The 
Russian soup is getting ever thinner. 

Dr. Kart Muck—I do not in the least 
believe in popular music for the masses. 

Witt1AM A. Brapy—It does not pay to 
be decent. I know what I am talking about. 


Rev. F. L. StreEETeER—It makes a fellow 
feel he is in the suburbs of heaven to be 
in love. 

Secretary LANStnc—The ambitions of 
of this country do not lie in the path of 
conquest. 


Crown PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM— 
Forward with God, for the Emperor and 
Germany. 


Jay E. Hovuse—Do not fall into the 
common error of mistaking flapdoodle for 
patriotism. 

ANTONIO GHISLANGONI—In case of fire 
the cellist will save his cello first and then 
his wife. 

MarIon HARLAND — Patchwork has 
charms those who have never made it can- 
not understand. 


Rev. Gro. W. SueLpon—Every old goat 
in Pittsburgh is trying to hide behind some 
old “burry” sheep. 


FRANK A. VANDERLIP—There ought not 
to be an idle man in the United States 
for years to come. 


Senator L. Y. SHerMAN—I shall here- 
after endeavor to change my shirts every 
time the moon quarters. 


SUPERINTENDENT ELLA Frace Youne— 
There is one obiection I have to San Diego. 
It is always windy there. 


Lina CAVALIERI—A lovely woman in an 
evening gown always reminds me of a 
beautiful bouquet rising out of a vase. 


Wooprow WiLson—For seventeen years 
I taught my classes that the initiative and 
referendum would not work. The trouble 
is they do. 


Brrry SunpAy—It is radically wrong 
when a prize fighter in fifteen minutes can 
earn more than a country parson does in 
fifteen years. 

Pror. Scorr NEARING—When the church 
advocates armament it should pull down 
the cross from the steeple and replace it 
with the torpedo. 


Ep. HowE—When I go to a hotel if I am 
treated well I turn out the lights on leav- 
ing my room. But if the clerk is snippy 
I let them burn. 


W. J: Bryan—aA thousand years from 
now the name of Woodrow Wilson and 
my name will be linked together in the 
capitals of the world. 


LILLIAN RusseLtt—Hold a pencil at 
arm’s length. Draw it slowly up to the 
bridge of the nose, looking closely at it all 
the time. Do this ten times. 


Mrs. S. B. Fretp—I know of certain 
women in our suffrage states who have de- 
nied themselves the privilege of mother- 
hood until they receive the vote. 


Francis L. Garsme—When the oldest 
daughter reaches sixteen her parents, with- 
out going thru the formality of a vote, 
make her the head of the family. 
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Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 
301 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich.: 


You may enter my name as a subscriber to Goop 


sample copy. } 
satisfied, I will promptly remit $2 for my subscrip- 
tion. 
you to cancel my subscription and the examination 


Are You Healthwise ? 


In China, doctors are paid to keep people well. 
the fact that many diseases are preventable—that many common ills are easy to avoid— 
and that old age may be put off—thru giving a little common-sense attention to habits 


And now America is wakening to 


of living. How to thus avoid the causes of disease, improving, protecting and preserving 


health by the most up-to-date methods, is told in 


ing conditions and hygienic home surroundings. 


ples of preventive medicine. 


Goop HEALTH, though a strictly scientific magazine, 
is not dull, dry-as-dust nor technical. On the contrary, 
every page of Goop HEALTH is intensely interesting, 
written in simple, convincing English readily understood 
by anyone. 


You can easily follow and put into practice in your own 
home its sensible, every-day teachings. 


Special Anniversary Offer 


Here is an opportunity you cannot afford to miss if you wish 
to keep pace with sane, sensible methods of health preservation 
—ideas which are practical and useful to you, and in your home. 

Goop HEALTH is fifty years old. _We want to make our 
fifty-first year the biggest in our history and, to give our cam- 
paign a good start, we make. you this special offer—goed for 
thirty days only. 


Fill out and mail the coupon on this page and we will im- 
mediately send you a free sample copy of Goop HEALTH. 
Read and study it. Then, if you are convinced that this is a 
magazine which is a real necessity in your home—a magazine 
which will help to keep you, and every member of your family, 
healthy and happy, then send us only $2, the price of a year’s 
subscription. But, if you are not satisfied, notify us and we 
will cancel your subscription. 


SEND NO MONEY—But be PROMPT 


We do not ask you to take our say-so about Goop HEALTH, 
for, of its usefulness to you, only you can judge. Therefore, 
send no money, but write now for your sample copy. Let this 
magazine stand on its own merits. That will tell the story— 
that will put the magazine on trial with you. Fair, isn’t it? 
But you must be prompt, for this unusual offer is good for 


thirty days only. 

Send the 
Coupon 
NOW to 
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Goop HEALTH 


This is the magazine which teaches the up-building of health and strength by natural methods— 
scientific diet, exercise, rest, sleep, proper breathing, baths, recreation, healthful employment, right work- 
The Editor-in-Chief is— 


Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, M. D., LL.D. 


for forty years Superintendent of the Great Battle Creek Sanitarium—an institution recognized by 
leading medical authorities throughout the world as the greatest in existence for teaching the princi- 








Table of Contents of a Single Issue of ) 


GOOD HEALTH 


“Breathing Winter Sunshine.” Dr. Kellogg tells 
why cold winter air is of benefit to the body and why 
we should live outdoors just as much in winter as 
in summer. 

“Relief for Rheumatism.’ One of a special series 
of articles on this most important subject by Dr. 
Kellogg, which gives new and interesting informa- 
tion on how to avoid and relieve this dreaded suffering. 

“Preventing Tooth Decay.’’ An article telling you 
how to keep your teeth hard, sound and white. 

“Poisonous Temper.” In which Dr. W. H. Riley 
tells of the latest scientific discoveries on how lack 
of temper-control harms our physical well being. 

“The Children in the Snow.” Nothing is better 
for children than a good romp in clean snow. Mrs. 
E. E. Kellogg tells how and why. 

“Breeding a Better Race.” An article by A. E. 
Hamilton, M.A., telling the practical fundamentals 
of better race breeding. 

“Exercise and Grow Thin.” Not exercise that is 
work, necessarily, but exercise that is fun, is what 
Dr. Lydia Allen De Vilbiss tells about. 

“Occupation for Shut-ins.”” Dr. Maude Kent tells 
how those who are confined indoors may be kept 
busy, useful and happy. 

“Camping Out in Winter” is great fun, if you 
know how, and no one is better able to tell you than 
the outdoor expert, Alfred Russell. 

“Adenoids Are Serious.”” Dr. Benton N. Colver tells 
how to avoid this common danger which threatens the 
throats of over a million children in this country. 

“How to Overcome Stammering.”’ A method of over- 
coming this embarrassing defect, by Anna Marshall. 

“The Success of Open Air Schools.” Containing a 
little girl’s story about the fun she had learning her 
lessons, as well as growing healthy, in the open air. 

“The Healthful Bed.”” One-third of your life is 
spent in sleep. How much attention do you give the 
important matter of your bed? This article contains 
helpful suggestions. 

“Giving First Aid.” Accidents are always happen- 
ing. You may be the next victim. In this article, 
Dr. C. C. Hubley tells. you what to do before the 
doctor arrives—information which has saved many 
lives. 

“Eating for Health,” by Lenna Frances Cooper, 
Chief Dietitian of the Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

“The Little Green Fairy” tells children how to take 
care of their bodies, in language they can understand. 

be New Comfort Bath.”’ Described by Martin 
Nevins. 

“Wholesome Cabbage.” Why it is healthful to eat 
plentifully of this popular vegetable. 

“Why Skating Should Be Popular,” by a young 
man who skates and knows the benefits to be gotten 
from this sport. ; 

“Health News.” Very latest methods of health im- 
provement, protection and preservation approved by 
the scientific medical world. 

“The Question Box.” In which subscribers’ health 
questions are answered by medical specialists. 


q “Book Reviews.” The latest news of health books. 
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